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Asthma, Bronchitis, 
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‘FRUIT SALT’ 


- It Is Cooling, Health-Giving, 
Refreshing, and Invigorating. 


NO FAMILY SHOULD. BE WITHOUT |: 


You cannot overstate its great value in ke. 

| the blood pure and free from disease; wit! 

such a simple precaution the jeopardy oi 
‘ * "ig immensely increase 
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3NO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of.the LIVER, BOWE: 
SKIN, and KIDNEYS, by natural meapes, and thus RECTIFIES T!i: 
STOMACH, and MAKES THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JOY. 


The effect of Eno's ‘Fruit Salt“ on any Disordered, Sleeples 
or Feverish Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature 
Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.Examine the Capsule and seo that it ts marked f. Cc 


FRUIT SALT’ ‘otherwise you have the sincerest jv) 
of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY | 
* J. d. ERO Lea, ‘FRUIT ALT WORKS, LONDON, 8. E., by J. G. BNO’S PATENT 


Beware of Substitutes ; ask for 
“* OWBRIDGE ”’ when buying Lung 
Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 


Prepared. by * 
W. . OWBRIDGE, ttd., Chemists, Hull. ae 
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NEW 
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STORY 
STARTS 
NEXT 
WEEK. 


Tnarentssicz ar 
Barus. 
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FOUND THE RIGHT ONE. 

Expvorsr : Well, did you get that money owing 
by Smith? 

Collector: No, sir; there were six Smiths at the 
same address, and they all denied being your 
debtor ; in fact, one of them threw me out.’ 

Employer: “ That’s the one; call on him again.” 


SxHe: “Now can you guess my age. Major?” 
' ae Major: “No, I can’t; but poe don’t 


“Tuer say that fringes are not much worn 
now, but I’m hanged if I believe it!’’ muttered 
— as he glanced at the bottoms of his 
rousers. 


WORSE ON THE RAILWAY. 

Tur were talking about London fogs, and some- 
one stated that his Thames steamer had stopped 
every Se yards on its way to London Bridge, the 
2. 5 ing so thick that it was impossible to see 
a 


“Oh, that’s nothing! said 
Coming down from Dalston, the f 
so thick that the driver has to gct 
the engine! 


another man. 
is sometimes 
lown and lead 


Waenever a girl giggles at every remark a 
young man makes, it may be taken for nted 
that she is willing to be more than a sister to him! 


Mavp: Well, Charlie, what do you think of the 
latest thing in hats? 

Charlie (artfully): “If you are the latest thing 
in it, I say charming! 


SAVING THE HORSE. 

Af old lady surrounded by a load of parcels hailed 
a passing cab in Newcastle the other day. The 
“cabby”’ obligingly put her luggage on the top of 
the cab.. The old lady, however, refused to sur- 
render one of the paresis 

“@ive me that parcel, mum, and PIl put it beside 
the rest o yer | „said the cabman. 

“No, no, said t 
ashamed of yourself. poo’ 
to carry without it; I’ll just take it inside t 
with me and carry it in my lap.“ 


He: “All great men smoke, my dear.“ 
She: “But you're not great.“ 


“Do you love me?” said the paper bag to the 


sugar. 
I'm just wra up in ”? replied the sugar. 
“You sweet hae ! 7 e the paper eg. 


Buu: “I haven't heard you play your violin 
—_— Jou got married. You used to make it 


Jill: “It hasn’t had a chance to say anything 
since I got married.” 


RATHER FAMILIAR. 

Mas. Norton came home from a call one day in 
such a disturbed condition that it was evident that 
tears were not far in the background. She lost no 
time in beginning her explanation. „ 

John, ahe said to her husband, I am so morti- 
fied I don’t know what to do.“ 

“What is the matter, my dear? asked Mr. 
Norton. 

“T have just been calling on Mrs. Peverill. You 
. her husband, Major Peverill?” 

es. 

“Well, I just learnt to-day, to my horror, that 
‘Major’ isn’t his title at all. ‘Major’ is his first 
ae Why certainly. I’ 1 k that 

8 ainly. I’ve always known that. 
What is there so mortifying about it? 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Norton, with a groan: 
“only that I’ve been calling him ‘Major’ overy 
time I’ve met him for the last few weeks. 


All rights reserved.) 


TO INTERESTGY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


they sped in silence for some time. 
1 Something was the 
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; HUSH! 
Telling how a lover changed his mind. 


Hush, love—tay in mine your hand, 
Let us drift and dream 


Hush, love, whisper soft and low, 
Love me though I leave you lonely, 
Fate has spoken—I must go, 
But my heart is yours, yours only ! 
Kiss me once, my heart's delight, 
Though I can forget you never: 
Happy they who say “ good-night "— 
We must say “ good-bye for ever!” 


Hush, love, tears are only vain, 
Kiss me, kiss me, once again! 
Oh, how can we say “ good-bye,” 

I must love you till I die! 
No! ao! nol 

Tam yours and yours for ever, 
Kiss me, all the world may go, 

I will leave you never, never ! 


tn. 2 


A man advertises for a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine, and adds 
that it will prove highly lucrative to the under- 
taker. 


Man: There's Mr. Stubbs. He's the only 
farmer on record who has made his money out of 


weeds.” 
George: He surely didn’t do that? 
M : “Yes, he did.“ 
: “How, pray?” 
Mabel: “Married a widow.” 


PERFECTLY SAFE. 

“ Courage, darling.“ 

As the eloping couple sped onward in their motor- 
car, these words were spoken by the young man, as 
he fooked hastily behind him. . 

“Courage. Your father is fully a mile behind.” 

But even as he spoke their machine slowed down 
to a standstill. . 

“We are lost,“ exclaimed the girl. And then 
she looked behind with a cry of joy. 

“Don’t be worried, darling,“ replied her lover, as 
he followed her eye. “I see your father is making 
repairs, too.“ 

hey were off again. So was the old man. On 
Suddenly again 


the machine slowed down. 
matter with the petrol tank. 

Once more the lover got out to make repairs. 
Back on the road a mile or so the old man was doing 
the same thing. The distance between the two 
machines was just the same. 

Once more they were off. They looked behind. 

The old man was—off too. Then for the third 
time there was a sudden jar. They stopped. Ihe 
terrified maiden clutched her lover's arm. 

“What hope is there,“ she cried, convulsively, 
with a sigh of real despair, “with a machine like 
this? Father must catch us soon.“ 

But her confident lover leaning over the heated 
cylinder with a spanner, only smiled as he pointed 
N to the irate parent, who was doing the same 
thing. 

. Rare no fear, darling,“ he said, “he can’t gain 
an inch on me. Don't you know our motor-cars 
are both of the same make? 
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REASON IN IT. 

Gentteman: “ Why isn’t the bill of fare made 
out in English, waiter? . I can’t understand this 
French, and I’m sure very few of your customers 
can. 

Waiter (confidentially): “The fact is, sir, we 
= want om — en or they wouldn’s 
0 a many things—| inting at em 
know—that they border? N e W 


“Do you care for fairy stories, Angeline?’ 
8 15 No, Beatrice, no. I’ve been engaged siz 
imes. 


Younea Sorrieran (very nervous): “ And—er— 
Miss Brown, you won't forget my address—er—is 
at Kensington, will you?” 

Miss Brown: “Oh, I shall remember that: it’s 
the 3 where all the flats are, isn’t it? 

(But she need not have put the accent quite se 
heavily on the all.“) . 


HOW TO SELL MORE. 

Tue other day a sailor strolled into a publio- 
house and into conversation with the landlord. 

Sailor: If it’s a fair question, how many barrels 
of beer do you sell in a week? 

Landlord: “ Well, I should say about eleven.” 

Sailor (eyeing his pee) “You could easily tet 
through twelve barrels.“ 

Landlord: “ How? ’’ 

“Give better measuro!’’ said the sailor, as he 
made himself scarce. 


for 
t edit- 


“It's all very well to talk of writin 
tority,“ sighed the poet ; “but posterity 


ing any magazines. 


“T pox’r want to know how to make money go 
farther,” he insisted. 

“Why not?” 

“ Just because I personally find it too far off 
as it is.“ 


WHAT HE WOULD LIKE. 
Tux office boy put the waste-paper basket down. 
“T would like,” said he, with one eye on the list 
of football fixtures, “to go to a funeral to-day, Mr. 
Cranke.”’ 
“You won't, though,“ replied the oold-hearted 


„I know it,“ said the office boy, “but I would 
like to, just the same.“ 

„Whose funeral? asked Mr. Cranke. 

“Yours,” replied the office boy. Then the door 
closed hastily between them. . 


He: “I’m going to kiss you when I go.” 
She: “ What ‘ime is it now? ” 


Farner: Cooking schools are of some use after 
all. This cake is delicious.“ 

Daughter: “Is it? I thought it would be a 
terrible failure.“ 

“Why?” 

“TI told Bridget exactly how to make it, and she 
went and made it some other way.” 


TOLD BY THE BISHOP. 

Tue Bisnor or Non wic recently told a story 
against himself. Walking one day in the suburbs 
of the city, his thoughts were interrupted by a 
ype child-like voice, which said, Oh, please, 
sir, will you open this ee for me?” 

Looking down, the Bishop saw a little girl of 
about eight or nine, with a winsome face framed 
in sunny curls, and he hastened to comply with the 


uest. 

“tte held back the gate for the little maid to pass 
through, and when she thanked him with a gracious 
smile, he asked if she was not big enough to open 
the garden gate herself. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I'm quite big enough,“ she said, 
with charming simplicity; “but, you see, the paint 
is wet, and I should have dirtied my hands.“ 


“ Running ‘the Campaign —an interesting account of how the Americans elect their President—will be found in the 
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„Job nn a nasty, horrid bo „and I hate you—so there! 


The childish fist was actually clenched: the curls 
bobbed viciously—Lilian’s pink cheeks were ushed and 


very 0 


critical juncture. 

In an instant little Miss Tempest turned; she was the soul 
oncerned—Nanny who had 
nursed her, and been a mother to her in place of the one she 
had lost. 

1 Adte you!” she repeated for about the fiftieth time 
as she marched off in the direction of the house, her little 


ud, aristocratic woman, who condescended to know very 
Tew peo in and about Deepmead, and spent most of her 


time in 
put to bed, told old Nanny all about 


Lilian, 
the quarrel, and together they agreed that Master 
2 Led distinotly refused to take 


8 . 
square object t child’s e: it up—it 
— 3 Fighy subbed i pont on the 


both ardent stamp collectors. J must have dropped it 
out of his book the evening! Ah, well! 
possession was V peints of the law—she could psy him 


“ The rent is due, Miss, and I just wanted to ssy that of 
course—T've my own children to look 1 
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“Lilian T 


‘em: sprang to her feet, her blazing. 

‘The parish!" abo echoed reit 1 Mrs. Creeds, 
never mention that in ae © <7 If E can’t pay 
ae ae go. But to the House—oh, no! 
e 

She slipped down on hard, horse-hair sofa, and the 
tears her thin, white hands. 

The and yet it was no 
fault of hers. 


Pil send up a bit of for your father, Miss,” she said. 
. think’ putting something in the paper 


anaes ff Dont 
would help ? There's heape of charitable people who would ! 


_ 
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of a fortune. 


be willing,to help u deserving case like yours, if they only 
vw? 

Thank you,” broke in Lilian, ber cheeks 
don’t send up any supper, 
hungry really, and 
the * 


Mrs. Creed). 
Y had a good tea, and can last till 


Mr. Creedy’s only answer was a grunt as she disappeared, 
but che brought af the soup with bet own 


Although it was a drizzling wet day on the morrow, Lilian 


put on her thin jacket, and went o- 


to the city, where she 


thought she would a likel: for her 
She remembered she read of a big firm of auctioneers 
F 

They loo astonished, 


as well the ht, at the t 
Baily drome gir, and 


of such a stamp in the hands of a shabbily. 
asked her how she came by it.! 
Lilian, her head held very 
years—and 


lected for 


that this hs 


boy—that she was in need of money, or nothing would induce 
her to part with it; and they told her they would include it 


in their next auction, and would 


t her with the 


result of the sale as soon as possi 


On the strength of her e 
to the back street where she 


ble. : 
xpectations, Lilian took a bus 
lodged, and the invalid was 


V 
Saturday a 
she received a note saying the stamp had sold for t. 


to change the 


wa „ thought. So i 

never t came to 
Bs 2 m the gentleman who had the sta: 
thine rgegpers shabbily-dressed with forget- 
a cg es la a dainty head crowned by a mass of 
oT am Miss Tempest!” she said quietly, as he started. 
oe t—the stamp?” = 


The girl looked up hurriedly, and » glance of recognition 


* 


. old 
garden, a . school with suspicious 
laughter gleaming in his brown eyes. remembered her 
‘own “Thateyou!” | . 
“You are Sir John F. ham 1 she eried. Then all 
at once she remembered. else. Her face fell. 
Then—it is your own stamp,” she said dully, “and that 
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looking at her with his brown eyes. 
Sir John 1 echoed Lilian, a faint pink creeping into her 


“I am you thought,” he said with the suspicious 
—— once more as ot ald. It's better than not 
ad all, isn’t it? Well —as she stood silent—“ havo 
you no welcome for me? Would you rather enjoy this — 
80 out hin hands—“ by yourself, because if so—I 
own — 
didn't know you were in Lucerne,” she answered slowly, 
making up her mind in one firm resolve. 
“You see—I only came—this morning——” He leant 
against a snow-covered rock, and searched her pretty faco 


y. 
Im rather glad,” she began at length, kicking awa 
pg ol, unoffending snow. ‘ Because I had — 15 


Tou were more than kind to think of such a thing,” ho 
answered, I should have loved, with an emphasis on tho 
verb, to get a letter from on 
a3. flood of crimson swept the girl’s face from chin 

we 

“T was going to write, Sir John, and ask you to—look 
out for another amanuensis,” she said, looking out over tho 
glorious mountains in the distance. 

He interrupted 


her. 
e s ving your !” he said slowly. 
She turned and 1 To bet Nomtzacd was anive 


another thing. 
“Why?” she asked, fixing her blue eyes upon his 
tenance. 


coun ; 
He reached out and t her two hands in a firm grasp. 
“You ask me 1 he said. “ Well, look at me, and 
I will tell you. I love you, gh—you 
have so often told.me.you hate me—I love you, and I want to 
— because I want you to marry me. 
you, 1 I’ve come all the way out from England 


on to ask you. Will you, or have I startled you? 

Her face, lifted to ‘was radiant. 

“ T—Jove you, John,” she said softly, surrendering herself ta 
a —it begin ? he asked tl] 

8 t. 2 tly. 

“I think,” she said with a little swift Rook l “ that it 

—with Me a! ays account-—— ” 
Not before? he teasingly. 

She shook her head. 

It was all the fault of the stamp,” she said. 

„I shall value that stamp to the end of my days,” he 


down towards Lucerne as the afternoon 


0 0 20 
The wonderful blue stamp is in m suitable frame, and ha 8 
in Sir John Fotheringham’s own special » Underneat 
are written the words, which few save tho 
alender girl who rules his 


A Stamp—on Accounr.” 


I 


pavement. 

on in the gutter indefinitely had 
of 1 Leroy that was drawn up 

brought * 
a0 within a foot of the 
black, smooth, lustrous 
suggested to his mind a black- 
Accordingly he drew s piece of chalk from his 


. sa arse tits « dand way 


said the sarcastic husband; “you 
may have made the cake all alone as you say, but who 
helped you lift it out of the oven? ” 


2 ot it out.“ 
Gladys: Perhaps; but he can’t tse me for a 
“Do you drink coffee?” asked the doctor of an aged 


“Yes,” was the N N 

8 Coffee,” 5 the M. D., “is a slow poison.” 
Tes, very slow,“ d the old man; “I’ve taken 
it daily for nearly years.” 


Wor No. 4 of “The Chronicles of Addington Peace” eee the November LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
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ELECTING A PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A. 


How the-Head of this Powerful Nation is Chosen. 


Tues is 8 maxim in the United States, that is in- 
culcated into the mind of every sehoolboy just so soon 
as he is able to understand, that, if he has the force of 
character to carry him on, and applies himself well to 
his studies to the end of growing into a and use- 
ful citizen, he may one day me the country’s 

dent. 

— for this post know no class distinctions. 
Among the Presidente of the last forty years—Lin- 
coln, as a boy, was a rail splitter; Grant, just a few 
months before he joined the Union Army, from which 
he rose to the Presidential chair, had been driving 
cord-wood, which he himself chopped, into the back - 
yards of prosperous St. Louis citizens. 

Garfield in his early days had been a plough-boy ; 
Harrison had been 5 ville Cag and 
Kinley had an equally humble nning. „ 
1. od ora — and a half before the Presidential 
elections, which take place every four years, the leaders 
of the two great political parties in the United States, 
the Republicans and the Democrats, if they have not 
done so before, begin casting their eyes about for 2 

likely candidate who may bring them success. 

About the middle of April of the year when the 
election is to take place there is a sort of minor 
election held in each State, under the auspices of each 
party, for the pu of electing delegates to their 
respective conventions to nominate a President and 
vice-President, upon their tickets, and to frame party 
platforms. The State leaders of the parties generally 
act as their delegates. Each 1 is allowed so many 
of them, according to its ulation. 

. are rl either towards the end 
of June, or early in July, 

The first day a convention sits, it elects a temporary 
chairman, arranges necessary preliminaries, and dis- 
cusses the policy they are in favour of their party 
adopting. delegates are empowered to nominate 
as a candidate for the Presidency in the forthcoming 
national elections, any American citizen over the age 
of thirty-six years. „ 

Before they leave their homes, however, each State’s 
contingent generally has a candidate in mind, se 
by the party leaders in accordance with the wishes of 
their voters. 

Some candidates are, therefore, cut and dried before 
the conventions even convene, while others are come 
upon spontaneously, as was Bryan in the convention 
of 1806, when he was nominated merely on the strength 
of a speech made then and there. J 

After the first day’s preliminaries, the convention 
gives itself up, so long as it sits, to balloting and 
speech-making. „ 

To become the accepted nominee of a party a can- 
didate has to receive the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention, and when delegates from different sections 
of the country have rival candidates, there are often 


very exciting times. . 

But ballot after ballot is taken, with much 
making and lobbying in between, until a unanimous 
vote is obtained for both candidate and platform. 
When this is consummated, the delegates have com- 
pleted their duties. 4 „ 

Then the hard work of the campaign begins: 

Millions of dollars are often spent by the opposing 

rties towards what is called, “ educating the voters.’ 

is means supplying them with tons and tons of 
campaign literature, and supplying them with both 
reat and small hails and auditoriums in which to 
fisten to great orators and prominent kers, whose 
salaries and expenses come very high. 

This money is, every penny of it, donated by volun- 
tary subscriptions from people interested in their 

rty’s . 

N de weeks before election day all citizens desirous 
of casting their votes, have to gg to istration 
booths, in their districts, and have their names 
entered in registration books, that are referred to 
when they come to the polls. 

The candidates and their captains work up to the 
last moment that the polls are open. 

By about midnight the men who have slaved for 
months, and months, and months, know what the re- 
sult of their efforts is, and are jubilant or sorrowful, 
according to their success or otherwise. For only 
one of candidates can become a President-elect. 

After being elected, the successful candidate does 
not become installed in office until the following 4th of 
March, which is known as Inauguration Day. 

With a — escort, he is driven to the capital 
by the outgoing President, where he takes the oath 
of office, and delivers his inaugural address. After 
which he returns to the Executive Mansion, known as 
the White House, and enters upon his executive duties. 

The President of the United States receives u salary 
of 50,000 dollars, or £10,000 a year. In addition to 
this, he is also allowed, during his term of office, at 
the Government’s expense, the White House with its 
retinue of servants, its hut-houses, and its stables, and 
& revenue cutter, which is known as the President's 


yacht. 

The expenses of any entertainments or receptions he 
gives must be bora by himself. The n 
makes no allowance for these. : 


Music at Oxford, had wasted a 
search for the house of a friend, and, on the evening of 
that day, he met at dinner a musical celebrity, to whom 
be Wier ded his trouble, and begged for % 

address. 


severance, returned to the charge, an 
street, bravely kicking each door-scraper until he arrived 
at O sharp—and the right house! 


A “C SHARP” DOOR-SCRAPER. 
Sm Fespericx Gore-Ouseey, when Professor of 
many hours in vain 


e correct 


It is in —— Street, I know,” said the musician, “ but 


I have forgotten the number. However, that is of no 
consequence, as the door-scraper is C sharp.” 


So next day Sir Frederick, with a Dr * 
wn the 


— — 


MEN WHO BUY DEBTS. 

WHEN e man goes bankrupt there are very often a 
large number of outstanding debts dueto him, which 
offer considerable difficulties J their collection. In view 
of these difficulties. the official receiver appointed is 
frequently only too pleased to dispose of these debts for a 
sum down, though this sum often represents but a tithe 
of the real value of the debts. 

Seeing in the purchase of these debts an opportunity 
for considerable profit, certain men make a businens of 
buying them. ese are men who hesitate at nothing in 
order to recover what is due. They will sell a man up 
without the slightest compunction. 

This business of debt- buying proves highly lucrative. 
For example, only the other day a speculator bought 
the reversion of debts amounting to a hundred and 
2 7 at pounds, — hick sum of . pounds ten. 

e greater part o lebt was owing by a grocer in a 
small way of business, and the official ion in trans- 
ferring the debt, did so because he thought the recovery 
of the amount extremely remote. 

Not so the man who purchased the debt. He went to 
work in most heartless fashion, refused to give the 
debtor time, and sold him up. By this mzans he 
recovered upwards of sixty pounds. 

In certain quarters this practice of selling debts by 
official receivers has undergone adverse criticism, and 
steps will probably be taken in the next Parliamentary 
seasion to put a stop to this unfair practice. 


eee ͤ— — 


LINEN THAT LASTS A WEEK. 
“SPEcIAL ‘ weekly’ underclothing for sea voyages” 
is the legend shown in the shop-window of a sailors’ 
outfitter near the Docks, and, attracted by the curiou 
adjective, the writer sought further information. This 
was very readily and courteously granted by the urbane 


e 

“There is getting quite a demand for a new style of 
shirting, socks and otber goods that will last well for 
about a week, and can then be discarded as worn out. 
You eee, sir, that as a rule there is little or no accom- 
modation on bourd ship for laundry work, and Jack is 
often in a difficulty about his washing, unless the vessel 


80 a soiled pair can be destroyed after a few days’ wear 
without 5 pocket vey ave No, they won’t 
go 


or Australia, a 
clean underclothing to last 


AT THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S EXPENSE. 

Ir is well known that a ly proportion of the 
peo le who use the small desks provided for the public 
n do 80 for writing postcurds or letters, 
whereas the desks are intended only for the convenience 
of persons sending telegrams or cashing postal orders, 
Since the picture post-card craze started the practice 
has greatly grown. 

But there are other ways in which the furniture of 


His Majesty's Postmaster-General is made use of, as a 
cor t learnt from a postal official. 
“ A young clerk will seek the seclusion of one of these 


tiny compartments to rearrange a ruffled necktie, and 
almost as frequently a girl may be detected manipulat- 
ing the inevitable pin. Persons making private 
memoranda or tying up parcels are, of course, an every. 
„ saw a man wracked 
with he making wild efforts to extract the 
offending molar while pretending in a hopelessly futile 


way to indite a 
“Bat the very coolest thing I have ever struck,” 
CC 
when a man a ce, an 
pipe in his mouth, p ee and withou! uthion 
slightest pretence of being there on business, rolled 
ups ith bh form into 7 pi 
it’ smoked like 4 river steamer, and then” strolled 
tly away.” ! 


A thril account of the most deadly instrument of al warfare will be 
wee Submarine” a the November PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


THE WOMAN AND THE MAR. 


By One of Each Sort. 


THE MAN SAYS: 


Ir you see your wife about to reach across the table 
for the butter, don’t let her try to be successful, but 
go quickly to her assistance; it will be economy, as the 
seams of her bodice are not so strong as those of your 
coat. 

If you wish your wife to be agreeable while at 
dinner, don’t tell her just before she enters the dining- 
room that her hair is badly done. Besides, by so doing, 
you also run the risk that she will return to her room, 
stay there half an hour, and spoil the dinner. 

Don’t ever say to your wife: What's the matter 
with you, dear?” because she will answer you: 
„What's the matter with me? Surely you ought to 
know! And she is right. You ought to know; very 
often she does not. 

When you have taken your young wife to a ball 
where she has been admired all the evening, and you 
return home, don’t fail to be amiable in the carriage, 
enterprising, bold even. There's your chance. If ~ 
miss it she will dream all night of the success she has 
had at the ball, of all the pretty compliments she has 
received, and. maybe, of some of the men who have 
paid them to her. You have it in your power to sur- 

ass yourself and them all. A man who is cold towards 
Bis wife on returning from a ball with her is a brute 
and an ass. A woman never forgives a man who misses 
his opportunity. In her eyes he is ridiculous. 

For the love of everything which you hold sacred, 
never commit the slightest act which may cause you to 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of your wife, or even 
may mafte her laugh at you. The day on which a 
woman has laughed at her husband she has ceased to 
love him. 

Remember always that, in the eyes of a woman, vou 
have to be manly—-that is to say, generous, magnani- 
mous. A woman will rather forgive an act of brutality 
than an act of meanness in the man she loves. 

A woman can afford to be wrong because she has 
not to acknowledge it; but you, my dear man, don’t 
ever make such a mistake as to be wrong, because, 
being able to acknowledge it, you will have to pay 
dearly for it. 

Never frown at home, and always be indulgent fcr 
tho little foibles of your wife and the faults of your 
children. Be their “ pal,” their friend and confidant. 
Let your son well understand that, if ever he should 
get into trouble, into a scrape, the best thing for him 
to do is to come straight to you, make a clean breast 
of it, and receive good advice and help. 

If your wife has a temper, don’t show yours. No 
one has yet discovered anything better than cold water 
to put out fires with. e 

n’t yawn before your wife, because, as a man 
and his wife make one, she will come to the conclusion 
that you are bored in your own company. 


THE WOMAN SAYS: 


Dox'r kiss all the pretty girl visitors at the house 
unless you are willing your wife should kiss the men 
callers. 

It is a queer fact that a man always over or under 
estimates womankind. He rarely strikes a happy 
medium of truth about us. 

en a woman tries to analyso her feelings. ten to 
one she is in love. When a man does it, ten to one 
he is not. 

I sometimes think God must be a woman; He is 
expected to forgive so much. 

man will protect a woman against every man but 
himself. , 

To be absolutely loved by a worth-while man is to 
be protected by unseen wings. 

Don't forget that the compliment from a husband’s 
lips is tenfold sweeter than from the lips of a lover. 

Don’t forget that Heaven, like charity, begins at 
home. or that it takes two to make a paradise, while 
one can make a purgatory. 
Don't forget to praise five times where you criticise 
once. 


— — 
1 : ie er I meet says I look ill.“ 
: “It must be your ne t 8 5 
look well in it:?“ what, dear! You don’t 


—— .-. 

righ breaking the wish-bonc) : “ What did you 
: “Twi Kia 

an = ree that you would let me kiss you. What 


She: “I wished that what you wished should come 
true.“ 


— i= 
“On, George!“ complained the “ 
was nearly midnight —.— vou got Some A t 
„Woll, well 4 5 her husband, “you women 
are so inconsistent. i 
didn’t care how late I got home.” 8 
— — 


_Reccr: “Bah Jove, there are a lot of people who 
sing songs these days and don't even mean what they 


7 2 
iss Rose: “You are right, Reggy. Last nigh t 
sung Good-bye, My Lady Lore, at ten o’cloo a . 
didn't leave until twelve.” 


found in “The Secrets of a 
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Questions Worth Answering. 


north of the Palace. Since those 
Gardens have been greatly improved 
landsca; 


It would, 15 5 surprise 
admired the “New Spri 
-contrived 


Which ie the World’s Healthiest Spot? 
It is said that the —_ of 0 in the — a 
i rs 
not had a physician for nearly | aged 3 


stores, and no contagious ugh 
is now a population of about 3,000. - a 
Of all — countries, Ireland for the last 
rs has enjoyed the lowest death-rate, about 
1500 Norway and Sweden come next in order 
with about 18. : 

The death-rate for all Australia is only 15 per 1,000, 
7 partly age a 1 young people there, 
an ta the dryness air. : 

de nmarkabie still are the conditions in New 


Zealand, for in Auckland and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood the usual record is but 11 per 1,000. 


When were Parishes First Constituted ? 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury in 668, is re- 
ded as the foun of our parochial system. 
arishes were originally measured by, and made to 
follow, the lines of existing townships, a parish being, 
in short, the township in its ecclésiastical character. 
Where a township was too small to require or to sup- 
port a separate church and priest, two or more town- 
3 were united to form one parish. : 
n other cases the cine of manorial Ghurches built 
by the nobles had jurisdiction over a parish extend- 
ing to the limits of their lord’s estate. Thus no 
legislative Act was needed, and parishes were mapped 
out gradually, as the multiplication of churches and 
clergy, which Theodore did so much to effect qqnade it 
desirable to define 3 the areas within which the 
clergy had to work. t was not till long after 
Theodore’s death—Green says about the middle of 
the eighth century—that this division of the country 
into parishes was completed. 


Ie War a Great Civiliser ? 
War, which is so brutal in many of its aspects, may 
certainly under some conditions be regarded as a 
civiliser. Every war waged against barbarous 
nations by any European Power during the last half 
cent Bas tended to convert these races from their 
* te. 
ritish and American wars in India, Chine, South 
America, Africa, and New Zealand, have all aided by 
rough means the a aga of civilisation and humanity 
to an extent which could not have been so soon ac- 


ST areinage end 


shrubs, and 
pea which are nowadsys glory of the 


ndon. 


The American climate ; i ; 
than their own unhealthy Guinea; and from their re- 
arkable vigour and extraordinary longevity, th 
Indians not unnaturally concluded that they were 
heard of none 
the hands of Spanish 
so they believed that the only way 
to put an end to a negro’a life wae to hang him. 


acid is a erful antisep 
If this is true, it will be seen that ens containing 
only a small traco of arsenic are more dangerous than 
those than contain a large quantity, for in the latter 


3 5 case moulds could not exist, and therefore the arsenic 
1 would never be, volatilised and breathed by unsus- 


pecting mea. 
Who Introduced Windmills into Europe 7 
It is su that the the ides 
of using wind to grind corn or raise water back 
F 
rly W reco! leir read em 
e in the twelfth 'centu Gives 


to e from 
wars between more cultured Ree? it modern 
methods in warfare have ca forth high. qualities. 
‘of skill and new triumphs of invention. 5 


Have Insects Moral Qualities 7 : 

There are insects, mostly parasitic, which, like some 
men, only desire to eat and drink. But amongst the 
social insects, such-as ants and bees, there is a high 
development of moral qualities, to which Haeckel goes 
the length of applying the term “soul-life,” to dis- 
g F ngst 

Thus patriotism i a virtue amo! an 
preted . P e the inmates owe 
a escape: from danger, but apply themselves 
immediately to rescue the lives and — 0 of the 
community as a whole. for law und order is 
also very strongly marked in some communities of 
ants, which include-soldiers and workers, peasants 
and artisans, governors, and slaves. 

Bees have an extraordinary sense of duty. Hüber 
noted relays of them supporting a fragment of comb 
which threatened to fall, without one single bee 
flinching or leaving its post until relieved by another. 
Loyalty to the Queen is another distinct moral quality. 


What f= the Or f th * 
Nie Origin of the Phrase “Nimble 


It seems probable that the “nimble nine- 
nce’? was coined, with the alliteration dear to the 
11 lnten bee geeny sees a | Sees 
nd loosely spent. e i 
coin is broken into, the change seems Sane iteclf 


wings. 

There may, however, be a definite reference in the 
expression to the thin silver pieces, which were cur- 
rent until the end of the seventeenth century, of the 
value of ninepence, and which, being easily bent for 
luck, served frequently as love tokens, In this con- 
nection —— on the form “as nice as nine- 
pence,” and a proverb of the day was often in men’s 
mouths, “a nimble ninepence is better than a bad 
shilling. 


How ha London 
8 men Dave Parke been Ornas 
ell within living memory the ‘ks London 
were . — Gardens rol 
from 26 to 350 acres, and Kensington Palace in Queen 
Anne’s time stood in the midst of fruit and re 


Eee, and hed a canal . 
000 


1284. song connected that 

the “sayles” of the . mulne are mentioned, show- 
inge ade, vill ie. El cun, and probebly the 

wi in „ an 

oldest in E the historic “Grand” Moulin de 
Silly,“ was ly destroyed by the great storm at 
the end of January, 1900, after a continuous existence 
since the eleventh century. It is said to have been 
built by Otto von Trazegnies, the crusading lord of 
Silly, in 1011. —2—* * 


How do we Catch Cold 7 


likely to be present 


K and vitality is 
lowered. Hence it is that indoor ü 


workers cateh more 


The gardens were EN ü 

. plan out 

Bridgeman, with straight walls, clipped hedges, and 
TE of 1762 shows the formal Dutch style on the 


resort, where 


l 
a 
[ 


ety 
115 
lit 
fit 
i 


D has had some amusing experiences 
‘cal career, several of which have occurred 
Julie, which the actor regards as one of the 


ta. 
he was about to descend through 
he was horrified to find 
It was a clear drop 


1 


7 
: 
K 
5 
F 
E 


— ee 
was to as as he could. 

anal ym and e this dey Mr. 
how she got down. 
frivolous turn of mind, 


nn 

Hi 
tt 
141 


e sneaking, furtive way, like a 
o den of famished lions, and his 

cheeks hollow, and his whole appear- 
who expected,the heavens to fall at any 


F 
Hi 
Hi 

H 
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Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered — — 
Funds u % , 387, 983. 
The Ocean Corporation inn the 


Head Office: 36 1 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
R, A. PAULL, General Menager end Secretary. 


“My Favourite Song and Why,” by twelve pepeiar singere—see the November LADY'S HONE MAGAZINE OF FICTION, _ 


Wir b 
Nov. 10, 1904. 


Notes from ony For * time f 


could detect no trickery, 
l a Jeweller’s until suddenly I caug t 
t a stream o 
cal 3. Note- oon. d ring em of gold | rue Origin of Some Present-day Matrimonial 
a his coat into the grocible. Customs. 
me along,” sai 

bh.” : ProsaB ry few girls who nowadays ever dream 
BY Eown Wittiam Staecrer, Jr. ib noh bet enough | of connectin Nele future title e“ wife” with the word 
— ” he protested. “weave.” Yet the former is merely a mod of 
(Ms. Epwin WILLIAM “Come along,” I repea “ Tl soon make it | the latter, and both come from the lo-Sazon 


Sruzurns is the head of the 
famous firm of Bond Street jewellers, Streeter and Co. 
Ltd. With him the study of gems is a passion. He has 
written à standard Vork“ Precious Stones and 

fon his favourite subject, and he and his sons 
have travelled all over the world in pursuit of what 
is at once his hobby and his business.—Eb.] 

“Teli you a story! Well, I am not fring to make 
the organ-grinder’s reply. Stories and stones, that 
is, prec stones, seem to go together, and it is part 
of irony of things that many of the foullest tales 
of crime centre around beautiful Ae However, I 
am not going to harrow your feelings. 

Tragic affairs, I am — to say, have not come 
my way, if I have had plenty of curious experiences, 
some gay, others quite grave enough for my iking. 

I think the most dramatic affair I ever witnessed 
occurred one day when a certain duchess brought her 
diamond and sapphire suite to me and asked me to 


them. 

Before taking the jewels into my private office to 
make a thorough examination, I glanced carelessly at 
them. Then I handed them back, saying, “I pre- 
sume your Grace is aware that these are paste? ’’ She 

ve me one horrified, startled look, and then flopped 

wn in a, dead faint. : 
How I GOT A BARGAIN. 

One of the greatest joys of an expert in gems is 
getting the better of his brother-experts. 

One afternoon, I remember, stopped into 
Christie’s while a sale was in progress. A certain 
lot, described in the catalogue as an “imitation pearl 
head ornament,” was being handed round for ins; 
tion when I entered, and along with the other dealers 
T had a look at it. „ 

The bidding rose slowly to £4—the thing was, per- 
haps, worth £10—and then I bid £5. did so as 
carelessly as I could, but the suspicions of the dealers 
were at once aroused. 

“Vot doth Sthreeter vant vith it? cried one Jew. 
„ Leth have another look at it, shouted another. 

I made some joking remark about wanting to give 
it to a lady, and told the auctioneer to go on with 


his business. 

The Jews clamoured for another look at the orna- 
ment, but as they would not bid, being uncertain 
whether I was not merely “having a game” with 
them, the lot became mine at £5. I took it in my 
hand, plucked off two drop pearls, and throwing the 
ornament on the table I said: 

“There, you can have that. But these two d 

rls are real.“ They were, and worth seve 
undred pounds. 
THE TALE OF A NECKLACE. 

A story, a true one, which always amuses me when 
1 think of it, is of a certain great lady who 
desperately pressed for money, pawned her iamond 
2 


It was agreed at the time that she should have the 
loan of it whenever she had to appear at any big 
public function, but the pawnbroker or his representa- 
tive was always to be present, and the necklace was 
not to be allowed out of sight. 

All went well until one night the rat lady 
happened to stand under a blazing chandelier, and 
8 ly the Jew, as he was, rushed up, tearing his 
hair, and shouting, “Stelp me, they're pathte, they're 
pathte after all. 

The great lady had been clever and daring enough 
to substitute a * necklace for ok real — — 
she had wned in another quarter, an 
so well „d imikatien made that the fraud might 
have gone undiscovered for a long time had she not 
been unwise enough to stand in a strong light. 

TEDDY. 

The most daring swindler I ever met was a man 
named Pinter, whom I had convicted and sentenced 
to a heavy term of imprisonment, about twenty years 
ago. I dare say some of my readers will remember 
the case. (His life story was told in the “Thrice Told 
Tales” series in P. W. of March 3.— En.) 

Pinter professed to be able by some secret process 
to turn one sovereign into three, two into six, and 
so on up to any amount. Say you gave him ten 
sovereigns, he would melt them down, and after 
various operations, he would return Jou a lump of gold 
worth £40, or whatever amount he had ag to 


make. 
Although the ching - was obviously a swindle, he had 
victimised several well-known bankers before he came 


to mo. 

I said I would give him 400 sovereigns to turn into 
£1,200, provided he would do it at my factery. He 
agreed, and the test duly came off. . 

I had two detectives in hiding, and my own eyes 


“wefan” (meaning to weave), in allusion to house 


warm ” 2 
enough for you,“ and with that I called in the li which ab one period wan always made by's 


detectives and gave in charge. 

By adding gold dust Pinter, of course, increased 
the sovereigns to the requisite weight, and havin 
established confidence by successfully turning sma 
amounts into larger ones he would eventually be in- 
conan with, say, 10,000 sovereigns to turn into 


Then he would pretend that for the complete success 
of such a big operation, it was n that after 
he had finished, the lump of gold sh be covered 
up and left to cool for a week or so. And, of course. 
by the end of the time Pinter and the 10,000 
pt would ered vanished. a I have said, he 

many well-known le o f bi 
a 2 to me. F 
ashions in jewels change often, almost as often as 
fashions in clothes. At present the opal, after a 
re | a of unpopularity, is in the hi favour. 
And I am glad of it. While I love all gems the opal 
is, perhaps, my greatest favourite. 

1 ii a 9 JEWEL. . 

agree with the famous University don, Nicholl 
who said that the opal was the most ‘beautiful jewel 
of all, combining in itself the individual beauties of 
all the other stones, the brilliance of the diamond, 
the lustre of the pearl, the blue of the sapphire, the 
een of the emerald, and the crimson on of the 


Although the idea of the opal being an unlucky 
stone, particularly as a love token, — back to the 
fourteenth century, and Rabbi Benoni describes 
it as “fatal to love, and : certain to sow discord be- 
tween giver and receiver,“ the opal’s unpopularity 
during the last century was due mainly to Gir Walter 
5 tt = his ae 8 — of Gierstein,” in which 

e of an o ine i grea 
misfortunes pal to roine is followed by t 

et the opal, according to other authorities, is an 
5 of hope, and is especially dedicated to 


Queen Victoria always wore le, and the story 

goes that one day someone remarked to her on their 
— the Queen, “I do 

9 pli n, not think they 

are unl 5 ve been | tones fo: 

England, Queen. Elisabeth always pod them, ant 


Now I shall close these random not fe 
eyes for awhile on my black opal, . 
in my possession. 


tracting of 
salt, and water in the presence of the High Priest 


known that the Jews wore wedding rings long 
before the Christian era. The idea seems to have been 
that the husband gave his signet ring, or a duplicate of 
it, to his bride, by way of signifying that he deputed to, 
or shared with her, his authority. It was also con- 
sidered an emblem of eternal love, as, being round, it 
had no end. 
But a ring or bracelet seems to have been a universal 
Lega — —— many early roe besitos the 
ews. Amo! gyptians, a ange of iron was 
assumed by beth man and woman betrothal, possibly 
symbolising the mutual sacrifice of liberty. 
Gold money used to circulate in the form of rings in 
Egypt in eg Aap f times, and the Egyptian at mar- 
iage placed one of these pieces of ring money on his 
2 finger as a pledge that he would share with her 


his . 

The use of the at weddings is now so nearly 
universal that a B bride. would not consider ber- 
self legally wedded without the plain gold circlet. It is, 
therefore, interesting to discover that in the country 


After the ceremony the bride; moves the flowers 

in his wife's hair from left to right, for, in that part of 

to wear a rose above the right ear is to proclaim 
reelf a wife. 

The pretty word “honeymoon” is probably seldom 
sup to have actually anything to do with honey. 
Yet there is no doubt but that it was the ancient custom 
— Scandinavian races to drink metheglin” or 
dilu — for 


ri 


thirty days after every wedding. Still 
more 
factor in the marriage rites. 
T 


— Queen in gold of oe 
(An Article by Rene Bull, the well-known War | Our custom is reverse of this, for the Rubrio 
Correspondent, will Appear Next Week.] directs that the man shall stand on the right band, and 


the woman on the left. 


——— The reason is somewhat doubtful, but the usual one 
MY ONLY ATTACHMENT. e K. howe] 4 ate oe, be — the 
One evening, feeling rather bold us tha rib from w. 
I tried to flirt with sisters three ; woman was formed was taken out of the left side 
But each sweet lass appeared to hold Adam. All the Christian Churches, the Roman and 
A poor opinion of me. — well as Protestant, follow out this same 
A flippant tone I tried with Rose, The “best man” has plenty to do at a modern 
I gaily laughed and lightly talked; ; indeed, he takes most of the business of 
C F 
knew asi re 
—— n cast in the twentieth century A.D. instead 
Then, in the garden finding tenth B.c. * 
To win her heart I madly strove; In those days marriage by capture was the sa 
8 8 of our a The som — not Arn 
depth and vastness of love. time and delicate wooing, but la wait out 
At last id the dat of the bride’s family. and when ibe came out hit 
to gentle, modest Kate ber over the head with a stone club, and bore her off in 
My suit I ventured to submit ; triumph. 
But—as I lingered at the gate— The best man’s task was a far more arduous one. He, 
Carlo became attached to it. fellow, had to hold the „ and fight perhaps the 


reached a point of safety in some cave high up in the 
mountains. 

This brings to mind the fact that the wedding veil 
has an origin equally remote. The bride, no doubt, often 
was well aware when ber capture had been planned, and 
resorted to the device of attempting to disguise and hide 
heraelf by means of trails of long gras, boughs, or 
creepers. Even after capture she still clung to the 
relics of her disguise, to show her friends that she had 
been no willing party to the rough wooing. 

Rice-throwing at a wedding is, so far as this country 
is concerned, a com tively modern innovation. Rice, 
of course, was hardly known in Britain a couple of 
centuries a Me But the throwing of grain of one kind 
or another is a custom of extreme antiquity, and in the 
days before rice became common and cheap amongst us 
it was customary to throw over the bride a handful of 
ripe ears of wheat. The idea was no doubt a wish for 
future plenty and prosperity. 


Suanr Lawrzn: “You say the evening wore on. 
What did it wear on that . occasion?” 
Witness: The close of day, I presume.“ 


Miniatores for 1/6. 


— coloured Miniatures, consti! lifelike 


com on (pale 5 
sen ee ee /6 and two stam for 


postage miniature, Miniature” (Dept. * Cc. 
3 agit for a pendant, : agree ps 
bangle charm. * * 


“AT Tu Rallway —an account of th the eerest railway in the world, appears in the 
nen * PEARSON: ‘4 — 


November MAGAZINE. 


* 
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Musta't Poke Fun. 
For fan im a sestaurant at the owner of a 
bald a Berlin lawyer has been fined a covereign. 


Liked Cheap Fares. °¢ j 


Hansom on Fire. 
Firemen were called to deal with ® burning 
hansom in Finchley Road one Sunday night recently. 


Won't Use Lifts. 


Philadelphia boasts of a „Walk Up Stairs Club,” the GUARDING TREES FROM SPIRITS. Among 28 emigrants the other da 
members 2 nich for health’s sake are pledged never to Tuure are probably few inanimate objects which was a passenger ho paid for a draft ene Canadian 
use lifts. have not an cecult signifi for £2,000. 
Straw Pavements. Money-making Magistrates. | 
over 280 was taken in fines in an hour at 


Stra ressed into blocks and made hard enough to use 
as — is in use for this purpose in some of the streets 
of Warsaw, Poland. 


Football in Zion City. 


an 
Brentford Police Court. Nearly £60 of this was in fines for 
street betting. : 

Bridge of Fishing Boats. — 


wie’s follo at Zion City are allowed to foot- So man were in port at Scar- 
dan 22 nde, gens Zion City ore 2d r which ng the other day that t was to walk from 
Bi ; P dia 4 epee te eee Se neste Wore s ao . 
Walthamstow District Council have decided to supply 1 good 7 a morning coat has been sum- 
moned at because his coat-tails hid the 
all their officials with bicycles, for use in the work of the — — 5 : 


council, in order to save travelling expenses. 
Tramps Object to Vaccination. 

Compulsory vaccination was suggested by the Holbeach 
(Linco! ) Guardians recently ann means reducing 
the great numbers of tramps visi the union. 

“The Beggar's Accomplice.” 

In sending a mendicans to prisen for a fortnight the 
‘West London magistrate ref to a lady who was seen 
to give him a penny as “ the beggar’s accomplice.” 

Cure for Extravagant Wife. 
To curb his wife’s extravagant pore a citizen of 
is in the habit of keeping her locked up ina room 
of their house except on Sundays, when the shops are shut. 
Blessing the Nets. 
Herring-nets hung in festoons in thechancel of Yarmouth 


By-law Againet Orange Peel. 
2 omvionel ‘ot throwing . 
| which anyone or 
lde, grates, and iron naile, skins on the pavement will be liable a fine of 40s, 
and it is a remarkable fact that since it has been 20 | Detected by Finger-Printe 
adorned, ite crop of peaches has become larger each year. Finger rint on a tumbler were used in evidence 
— ͤ —ͤ —ö Gage charged London H 
AN ALARM AGAINST POACHERS. the other day with burglary. He was sent for = 
„ re ee ee Gee Ge | ee: 
o look-out for wily poachers who r 
domains, and many have been the devices for giving with gen "The F 
„ warning of an losely fitted that water cannot pass between the inter- 
22 for a Hat. 


approaching 
ph LA ees 


Parish Church were. solemnly blessed by the vicar on the Losing his new hat out of a window of a Swiss express, 
Sunday night preceding departure of the fishing fleet. an American pulled the alarm cord and the train 
Careful Clérk. a 2 2 He the hat and cheerfully paid a 


In a Liverpool a office there is a clerk who has 
e for 


eighteen years, the same 
for fourteen years, and an indelible lead pencil for lave John Alexander Dowie is stated to be making arrange- 


ments for the construction of an airship at Zion City. He 
purposes to use it in carrying on his gious work through- 
out the country. 


has fined tying 
to Letting off pigeons with live crackers attached 
to legs is a common way of training them for shooting 


purposes. 

Decided by a Game. 
Two suitors for the hand of Mrs. Arkland, a well-to-do 

widow of Gutten New Jersey, are to a game 

cards, the winner which will marry the lady—with her 


; are touched, 
ever so sli htly, a gun is fired off and a blaze of light Four hundred thousand species of animals are now 
disclosen w is 


hereabouts of the trespasser, and he 
soon made a captive. ; 


— $< —————— 
MAKING WEATHER TO ORDER. 


Tue mastery that man has attained over the, forces of 
Nature is ever ; 


‘different kinds. 


Orders to Shoot Prowlers. 
Owing to the three attempts made to damage tha 
battleship Connecticut while on the stocks, armed watch- 


Taking no 5 
1 The President of er of Venezuela has had — N- 5 
It 3 224 ball. sarge is —— 2 een a aia we died recently was a strict 
or ; 22. org og reper ptr for forty years 
Towing the Cow. sam) every 0 an spirits which came to 
As a co which had jumped into the Yare. near Yar- ee 
8 a was 48 a war by bow 3 parsing tee According , e Jewish year-book published in 4 i 
mile from her starting point. N 1 Lr. 83 i oe = ie 10982,770., Out 
Cent N 6 these Russia 89,401, Austria- 2,576,387, 
W an invitation fd n n tee e e Germany 556948, and Turkey 46,31 
from iia Veer and 1 4 meng of Ln Where — are Popular. 
Louis from Milwaukee Exhibit as Knife duels are very frequent among the lower clacses 
marine bout and return in an sir-ship. in . Sometimes when two men are about t: 
Trouser Printe Next 7 fight they Now whistles to attract spectators Their left 
evidence a man remanded at are knees, then ata signal the: 
ona 2 5 eee begin attacking each other with long ves. 7 
the seat of his F Profitable Tramps. 
on the on sill. During the twelve months 1,062 tramps have been 


Collection with the. Tide. : . i 
On Foulness, a small island off the Eesex coast, is a 
— bearing the quaint inscription—“ Next collection : 
ith the tide.” The island is reached a road from 
Wakering which can only be used'at low 
An Egyptian Hair Resforer. 
Professor McAlister told the students of 5 
8 anon that „ ~ 
useum a restorer inven a King The 
— —x— doge’ ohawe boiled i of 
Australiane Like Autographs. 
‘When an Australian writes for Paderewski’s antoguiph bottles. 


relieved at the ‘Workhouse,Norfolk, at a cost of 
£4.80. 64. of less than f penny per head. The master says 
there is a profit on the stones w haye been broken by 


the men. 
ola Women’s Terrible Death. 


Two old women, aged five and eighty-nine 
thelr abete in the 5 


he must now inclose half-a-crown. The pianict from Yarmouth im special railway vans, which have been 
sti because “ the percentage of autograph-hunters built in order that may be sorted while on 
is in Australia than in any other country of the Pe ne soe 8 which ib given by the L. an 
world. 2 trom Tarmouth Crewe. 
n Wer im Time. 8600 to Live in a Garret. 

clock, avery pretty flower, has been dis- Mme. Marsy Escoussoura, the widow of a 8 h 
covered in the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 3 who £800 a . ae 
is white, at noon it ie red, and oe tis time of day — to live in a small room on the top 
de told from the tint of the flower. . ae eS a 
Magistrate Picks Oakum. Easily-Earned Money. 

Just to see what it was like the Clerkenwell n thinness, 
one recent Saturday oakum on the — recently arrested 1 b 
worked industrionsly for some minutes, and then told the magistrate as to bie cal he declared that he was a 
5 protesied tt he wes oy by e 
% Drama Basaar. certain cure for corpulence name of he gave) to 

TT f . by menabors ofthe Grass, Beats re ned A sperm pole epee 3 

wards’ Settlement, sait of thin indiarubber distended with air. In the two 


4 


next photographs, to be entitled respectively ® After, one 
” After two ” the suit wae 


rr lor the last h of 
all, to be Cured,” it was altogether with, 


U 


. 
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Br the time I left Constantinople I was an accom- 

lished perverter of the truth. You are taught by the 
English residents to deceive others that they may not 
deceive you first. When I wished to entirely get rid 
of an importunate guide, I was advised to say: 

“To-day, I shall not require you. To-morrow, I 
havp business with the Embassy. But next week, 
perhaps, I shall require you. Call then.” 

This I.did with the full knowledge that “next 
week I should be safely on my way across Europe by 
train. 

When you into a bazaar to make a purchase, 
always carefully examine the article you don’t intend 
to buy. The merchant seeing you looking at it, devotes 
his thoughts to fixing you a „ wholesome lie as 

to its price. You listen, and steadily refuse to buy 

anything. Just as you’re leaving the shop, your eye 
lightly falls on the object you really want to buy. 

You pretend that you don’t want it at all, but just 

out of curiosity, wish to know its price. 

Directly the tradesman tells you, you pretend to 
walk away. Then he shouts at you in succession six 
other ces, steadily dwindling. When he has 
reached the end of his dwindling, you offer him exactly 
Lalf his lowest quotation, and then, perhaps, get the 
thing at double its correct price. Which, by the way, 
will be a fortunate deal for you. 

1 TIP THE HOTEL PROPRIETOR. 

I lied to a hotel-keeper on taking my departure 
for Britain. „ : 

“TI go for a day or two to Therapia,” I said, “but 
I return next week. I will pay my bill now.” 

This prevented his cheating me unduly, as had he 
known I was leaving for ever, I should not have got 
off so easily. However that might be, I still had to 
run the gauntlet of the servants. The waiter, the 
hall porter, the “ boots, the chambermaid, to each a 
franc. When I thought I had got through, I bowed 
paras to the polite, well-dressed individual, who, I 

been told, was the proprietor—a Greek. Before 

T escaped, he said to me: 

“And do you not give me something also? 

So I had to tip the owner as well! 

I found it nearly as difficult to leave Constanti- 
nople as to enter it. It was a kind of “do it all over 
again, only backwards business. I had to open all 
my baggage afresh at the railway station, for a de- 
parture customs’ examination. 

MY POLYGLOT TICKET. . 

Why the Turks should care what I tcok out of 
their beloved country I could not think. But I 
learnt that what they are careful about is the pos- 
sibility of a tourist having begged, borrowed, or 
stolen antiques and relics from the mosques and 
elsewhere. A certain kind of creature is rather given 
to that sort of desecration, and I thoroughly approve 
of his stoppage. 1 

1 had once again to show my passport, and give all 
information as to who I was, What I was, and the 
exact kind, as well as to state where I was going. 
Before leaving, I had to take my passport to the 
British Consul to have it stamped for Sofia, Bel- 
grade, and Hungary. „ i 

My ticket was an interesti volume, full of in- 
formation. It consisted of about sixteen closely - 
written pages, in about four languages—Frengh, 

Bulgarian, . and Hungarian. 

1 START ON MY JOURNEY. 

Each page contains a coupon taking me a “ lap” 
of my journey. One took me as far as the Bulgarian 
frontier, the next took me across Bulgaria, then there 
was a ticket in Servian characters carrying me across 
the dominions of King Peter, and next several slips 
for my journey in Hungary. „ 

I had booked to Fiume, the Hungarian sea- port, 
and intended to take the boat from there to Ancona 
in Italy, whence I peg on to Rome and Naples. 
So I was instructed to the rest of my tickets in 
Italy, which would be, as it were, volume two of the 
series. 

For the next week, I lodged in a train, and took 
partial board. I had a sort of bed-sitting room in my 
carriage, with no other lodgers. I was waited on by 
porters of four different nationalities, and had to 
make myself understood respectively in French, Ger- 
man, and sign-language. 

My first lap was from Constantinople to Bellova, 
on Ga Bulgarian 7 N —.— oer 
sapped everywhere, an everywhere 8 
each station all the inhabitants of the locality, bar- 
barians in every kind of Balkan costume, assembled. 
Among other things, they brought us grapes and figs, 
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bananas and nuts. They offered me copies of unintelli- 
gible newspapers, and glasses of water. 

+ The costumes gradually changed the nearer I got to 
civilisation. We left the pure Turk behind shortly after 
leaving Constantinople. Round about Adrianople, 
we struck the Bulgarian element. 

The Bulgarian i§ a big, brawny fellow, with a most 

eculiar countenance. e has a sallow complexion, 

igh cheek bones, bushy eyebrows, and a sort cf 
grizzly grin on his face. n his head is a brown 
astrachan cap, and the rest of his clothing is generally 
brown. He wears gaiters round his legs, and very 

a rments. any Bulgars wear the white 
skirt Albanian garb, like the reeks, 

When the train left the station, it made peaty of 
noise about it. Having waited fifteen minutes some- 
where, for no apparent reason, a bugle is blown. 

That is all right,“ I mutter to myself, now we are 
off, and settle for sleep. 

Five minutes, and no move. Then a man walks 
about ringing a bell, and a porter yells out something. 
We must be off now, I think. 

Five more minutes. Then the engine begins to get 
excited, and to whistle and hoot. There can be no 
doubt about it now. 

Another five minutes. Then the porter appears 
with another bell, and shouts out once again. After 
more bugle blasts, more bells, more hoots, more 
whistles, the train actually does make a move for- 
ward. Marvellous! 


I REACH BULGARIA. 

By the time I had slunk into slumberland, I was 
again awakened. An official jumped into the train, 
and walked about. He just looked at my luggage, 
and asked for my passport. That is the second time. 

In half an hour or so, I reach Bellova, the Bulgarian 
frontier, where exactly the same farce is gone 
through again. The number of times I unstrapped 
my baggage, and pulled out my passport passes 
counting. 

Sofia, e little capital, surprised me. It 
is anything but Eastern, and rather resembles an 
English provincial town. It has broad streets, elec- 
tric light, and trams, with plenty of good shops, and 
restaurants. Situated away up in a mountain table- 
land, I found it chilly and bleak, and felt that, for 
awhile, I was back again in Britain. 

The Bulgarians talk a kind of Russian. The chief 
industry Sofia, it seems, is boot cleaning. In 
every eastern country, the number of shoeblacks is 
amazing. In Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, or Servia, it 
is the same. At each street corner are something 
like eight of them. 

1 ENTER SIRVIA. 

When in Greece, I was informed by a native that 
the Greek’s idea of happiness is to sit in a café, smoke 
a cigarette, read a paper, drink coffee, and have his 
boots cleaned. It seems a pretty general rule in the 
neighbouring countries. : 

early every shop in Bulgaria sells ropes and 
straps. A street in Sofia is 3 festooned with 
these articles, which trail from chemists’, confec- 
tioners’, haberdashers’, and, I believe, undertakers’ 
windows. The extraordinary passion for rope and 
leather amongst inhabitants is beyond me. 

I couldn’t find any politics goin on anywhere. I 
asked what had become of all t ulgarian brigands 
we heard so much about last year, but the only in- 
telligible reply I could get was: 

“Russia is occupied.” 

Nobody seemed to think any further explanation 
of the calm in the Balkans necessary. Strange! 

When I entered Servia, I found myself a t an 
entirely different people from the Bulgarians, though 
in language they resemble each other. The Servians 
have slight, rather foxy features. They, too, are 
rather big, but slimmer than the Bulgarians. There 
is a rather sullen look in their features. Since the 
assassination of last year, the Servian people all 
looked regicides to me. 

I SEE BELGRADE. 

They answered my questions—when they under- 
stood them—with sullen icidal looks, and 
their sheulders when ed for the British Con- 
sulate. Britain is not at present represented in 

rvia, so we have no Minister. All communica- 
tions to the Servian Government are addressed in 
the third person, and start, “The Legation has the 
honour,’’ and 80 on. 

The Servians are very sorry that we are not re- 
N in their country, and one native in a 

arber’s shop addressed me in French, and said he 
thought it very wrong of us to be so angry with them 
for sailing off the Obrenovitch — 

Belgrade is, like Sofia, a very modern city, with 
low, two storey houses, admirable shops, and electric 
trams. The chief thing about — is that no 
streets scem to have any names. To find, therefore, 
anybody’s house, requires a special instinct, common 
to the soil. I spent exactly eight hours trying to 
find the Consulate of Great Britain. Finally, Tchad 
to charter a Servian to lead me there. 

At the next station to Belgrade, I vas routed out, 
bag and baggage once more, and ordered to show my 
passport to an amiable-looking gentleman in an office, 
who ordered me to remove my hat. We were in Hun- 


gary. 
(Next week I shall tell of my Journey Home). 


WHAT GLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 

Tun glory of a woman is at the hearthstone.—Mary 
Anderson. 

War the Queen of Illusion illudes no more, youth 
is over.—Morley Roberts. 

Women laugh at rules; especially where their feel · 
ings are concerned. Mrs. Kendal. 

Quier determination and a strong pair of lungs 
will do anything.—Dudley Hardy. 

Foraiveness is a woman's privilege, is it not? 
And to need it is a man’s.—Beutrice Heron-Marwell. 

No humbug, no hypocrisy about a soldier. He may 
be a bad lot, but he is no fraud.—Rev. Wilson Carlile. 

You must not try to make people think, you must 
make 1 laugh. That is the mission of the stage. 
—W. S. Penley. 

Apversity is the touchstone of character ; it is not 
in success, but in misfortune that hidden powers bear 
fruit.—Mrs. Alec. Tweedie. 

You can never take offence at the Scots or Irish, and 
the Irish are as witty as the Scots are drily humorous. 
Major Sir Anthony Weldon. 

I wonper why it is that old stagers cannot 15 kind 
to a 1 One would imagine such a feeling 
to be only natural.—Arthur Roberts. 

As centuries roll on, historical characters are re- 
membered for what they accomplish, their failures 
pass into oblivion.—Sir Edward Malet. 

How little the wisest men realise the possibilities 
that lie before the enterprising youngsters whose as- 
pirations they so often check.—Joseph Hatton. 

Tue girl who lives long enough finds out one day 
that she is actually a middle-aged woman. She 
could never have believed it of herself.—Mrs. C. E. 
Humphry. 

In a very small office at the top of 198, Strand I 
begae to puzzle out the strangest and most change- 
able of freaks, the taste of the public.—Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth. 

Noruixe is achieved in this world—certainly no 
sterling success of any kind whatever—except gt the 
expense of sheer hard work and plenty of it.—Sir L. 
Alma Tadema. 

Pzorre never lean to any other profession but 
the stag They may stumble or “doze” to any- 
thing else; but they only “lean ’’ towards the stage. 
—Leslie Stuart. 

For really witty and sanely brilliant views of life, 
the conversation in a good cavalry mess, or the talk 
of the men in a gun-room of a big battleship, is hard 
to beat. Raymond Blaythwayt. 

Tuere is no surer test of love in a woman or man 
than the power to see into the realities or the possi- 
bilities of the man or woman, before these things have 
been discovered by the world at large—T. P. 
O'Connor. ; 

Tuere is much more drudgery in training for art 


than people commonly suppose, and the earlier this 
is gone through the better. Catch em young applies 
almost as much to art as it does to the Navy.—L. 


Raven-Hill. 

Tun London County Council sends out scavengers 
to sweep the streets. Why should not some other 
body send out competent housemaids to clean and tidy 
our rooms in the mornings, and, later in the day, 
cooks to cook our dinners?—Florence Popham. 


Marry a man who'll make an idol of you. Marry a 
man who will do anything from blacking your boots to 
fastening your blouse at the back. Marry a man who 
will give up his club whenever you want him to, and 
taboo every woman his mother knew when she was a 
girl —E. C. Temple. 

Our soldiers and sailors are as gallant as in the 
days of Marlborough or Wellington, of Drake or 
Nelson. I have seen the soldiers of every nation in 
the world, but none of them surpass in pluck, and 
heroism and endurance our dear British Tommies. 
God bless them!—Frederic Villiers. 

Ax impassive countenance is the Chinaman's most 
trusty armour. He is thus armour-plated, impreg- 
nable to unwelcome catechism. It is a face made to 
conceal thoughts. Surely the early Egyptians went 
to far Cathay in search for models in a immobi- 
lity for their cherished Sphinx.—A. Kinnear. 

Hane it all, if a prima donna is the happy possessor 
of brilliants she must wear em. They represent tri- 
butes of homage, and they are symbols of success, her 
stars and orders, so to speak, and I should like to 
know the author fearless enough to forbid her to 
tol them with any costume she chooses.—Orren 

all. 

To win success is one thing. and everyone will admit 
the truth of the proposition that it needs hard work 
to maintain that success, especially in the face of 
growing competition, is not only less difficult, but, if 
saying, still more so, for conditions are different 
to-day from what they were cnly ten years ago.— 
William Whiteley. 


In “The Heart of Thinge” in the November PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, Mise Olive Christian Malvery telle of her 
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adventures among London's outcasts. 
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Most Doctors Cannot Amputate Legs. 


And Furniture Dealers Have ‘‘Our Own Factories "’ 
Lent to Them. 


— 


A City clerk named Gilbert was 
to enter the employ of a lady who 
his wife’s charwoman. 

Mrs. Ebbett—as the lady’s name former! 
at an early stage of her career been 
bitions unusual in one of her 3 

Instead of going out to wash for others she stayed 
at home, and established the Tip-top Laundry —as 
the name appeared in her business announcements. 

True, her establishment consisted of but a single 
room—the one in which she lived—and the “ spacious 
open-air drying grounds“ referred to in her odvertise- 
ments were represented by the flat roof of the tene- 
ment in which her solitary apartment was situated. 

But by degrees the business grew. Mrs. Ebbett 
married well—she was a widow and used a laundry 
vanman. From the tenement house the pair moved to 
an old stable, and from there the business was trans- 
ferred to a discarded blacking factory. 


A GROCER 1S ALWAYS “WE.” , 


The former charwoman had just seen her business 
formed into a limited liability company, with her hus- 
band as the managing director, when she dropped 
across poor Gilbert, and recollected that in her early 
days his wife had been one of her kindest patrons. 

rom her brougham Mrs. Wise—Wise was the ex- 
vanman’s name—made a few inquiries. She found 


ve ad recently 
Bad: ormerly been 


was—had 
with am- 


Your grocer realises this 
“ universal provider.” You notice also that he tickets 
— goods—' Our price much.” It is never “my 
price. ; 

But his favourite dodge for building up a reputation 
ia to pose as the actual manufacturer of many of the 
articles in which he deals. 


brands, hut your grocer’s name 


own name. 
There are wholesale drug firms whose sole baziness it 
is to make imitations of ici 
pr Mer im Ra . ene 
admi 0 . certa 
number of boxes or bottles the “chexpist 2 ‘name m4 


printed free. ‘ 

Doctors themselves, indeed, are very much mixed 
up with this sort of thing. Not, perhaps, quite in the 
same the principle is 


way, but pri 
r 
lamp by ry on Maybe he is a young man, and flaunts 
2 of letters to his name. His are perfect, 
and Dr 
very clever.” 
DOCTORS WHO CANNOT OPERATE. . 


But ask him to amputate little „ 
Most likely he cannot. He ty : 


men who have had i ence. Even then it 
will poe bly Pec e ne yr porn to perform the 
operation. : 


Your doctor could not only not perform the operation 
himself, * probability is he could net even materially 


do all this. He could not looking wise. 

therefore, could not trust Binet ta — 2 a 

liver compla' Yet he had built up an enormous 

Tag bed — was suave and affable, and had a charm- 
‘or 


manner. 
the rest he had his assistants—three bra 
who breakfasted on 


vere paid from £190 to £160 = year. and two 
indy ee did the work, ond be tock 


rae le 
ming, however, ‘to teoteaiin, & Similar 
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example is afforded by some of the noisier furnishing 
The furniture they display 


manufacture from our own 
to them for the 


tatives of any 
do business. 
variably, of course, the retail man is conducting his 


pg ips no trade lends itself more to bounce 
than printer’s. - . 
— ng — 1 — ae 
printer. But 1 „printing 
and bookbinding in all its branches.” 

This means, of course, that any orders he may get 
he takes to a proper printer, and draws his commis- 
sion. 


type and have 
here. 
OFFICE BORROWED FOR BUSINESS. 
A certain well-known estate- agent and mortgage 
broker attained his present position by sheer bounce. 
He was a discharged clerk. He had committed an 
error—done nothing flagrantly wrong, but his em- 
E had felt themselves. justified in dismissing him. 
n the circumstances he stood small chance of getting 
another berth. 


He had no money. However, in ap nce he was 
always what is known as a “swell.” ized also with 
his venturesome qualities was a considerable degree of 


He advertised in the morning papers that he was 
prepared to speculate in real estate and lend money on 


to any amount. 

_ From the shoal of replies he compiled a list of de- 
sirable properties. These he advertised as being for 
gd — on . 

en replies came to t he prevailed a 
friendly y to lend his 6 
an hour or two the said master being out of town. 
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one. 
decided to petition for 
d in the early “ eighties’ Parliament 
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Fab Paras: “I suppose he is married to Art, 


His Subject: “Yes? Art must have 
more husbands than she can possibly cuppert.” 


£100 FOR A SONG! 


Tun 
Hundred 
0 


of Pearson W. are offering 
for e For fell pastionle’s oes 


b- of strict rules to 
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CHEATING FOOTBALL CROWDS, 


Dark Dodges Resorted to by Well-known Clubs. 


— 


big club has a number of secret tricks 
or the outwitting of ee opponents, 


deceiving of 08e 
from widerhand to brüllen, 


Atmost 
and practiees 
and the 
v. 


goal Of course 5 
cular way the kick will be taken, whether it will be 


his left hand, preparato 5 
action is sufficient, — to tell his fellows that tho 


other signals will be =. 2 
1 

f clubmate standing on the 

in what direction the ball will come. a 0 

© may appear ick a blade of grass from the 

hair 1 oliver Taten, but his 

or ‘orm an t. n, but hi 

rades wi nf Ihe — advantage of 
. the game, but 

jut s ator: 

LD 

of some 3 on occasion, deli 


rately play in- 
decisive matches. That this is done, and often too, 


those who know something of the inner working of a 
team will readily . 

artieularly with clubs entered for county and local 

cu; N As every foot- 

knows, it is that; if a match ends in a 

draw, it has tobe replayed till a definite decision is 


icant move- 
touch-line, 


the money 
2 subject to a deduction for 
r Tr = thet, bs el 

every j replaye 
22880 8 larg! cum af money extra to d side taking 


. 
vy a Presen an essent ia 
make plenty of money from spectators in 
. to keep their S t's lar And if . 
wn means a large amount o 
2 their “why shouldn’t they cheat 

the spectators and play — for a draw. 
very negotiation. 
never know of it, the other side must 
ca 8 the players must be 
sworn to secrecy, yet it is so much to the advantage of 
that disgraceful suggestion is in- 
the Mesociation discountenances this 
J rarely resorted to by the best 
ior organisations. 
The FootballAsseciation has drawn up a number 


except during a stipulated 

og of players by clube from their 
et occasionally poaching is resorted to by unscrupu- 
a some half- 


till 
the value of each player can bo 
are sure to be one or 


‘two inferior ones, men lacking in ability, or who are, 


must be replaced by 

agent, not of course 
e . In-all probability he 
direct his attention to the junior clubs who are at 
Naturally he will be 


a in a team. The 
rn 


a hint is dropped, an tment 
0 som offer put to the yer just 
a 

course, is any the wiser, while if the 
See ee Same ee ae ly as possible 
dodge which clubs cheat tors is to 
that on a certain day a wn “star” 
make his first a . There is 
record attendance, when it pend ees 8 

small t t 
te with the “star” have f through, 


Flatfeet (an unknown 
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in China a Sham Fight had the Effects of a Real One. 
While Imitation Peopie can be Bought in France. 


8 — 
A comIcaL ed of ion was revealed in a case 
which came before a south country Bench of magis- 


trates about a year ago. 

A gentleman had rented the shooting rights of a 
farm for £150. The sport, however, was almost nil, 
and the lessee brought a charge of fraudulent misre- 

resen 
* On the occasion of a great shoot,“ it appeared 
that the owner of the land had had three pheasants 
placed in a specially dug hole. The hole was covered 
with boards, which were strewn with earth and leaves. 

When the sportsmen 14 near the spot where the 
pheasants were concealed, a man hidden in a thicket 
pulled a string, the board came away, and the 
pheasants flew up to be shot. 

5 bird deception was practised recently in 
aris. ; 

The residents in the square of Vaugirard had 
noticed for some time past a young man, Aron by 
name, who was evidently in the last stage of poverty, 
but who shared his each day with the sparrows. 


CHEATING THE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The residents took area interest in the proceedings 
which they regarded as a touching evidence o 
humanity under a ragged jacket. Unfortunately for 
Aron, one more curious n the rest watched him 
closely, and observed that when the sparrows came to 
— out of his hand, they were transferred to his 
ets. 

PoWhen arrested, Aron said he cooked and ate the 
sparrows. ö 

An extraordinary application was made at the 
Thames Police- court recently by a woman who had 
lost her husband. 

She said that he had shammed illness, and after- 
wards feigned death. He lay in his coffin for two 
3 the insurance money was drawn on his 


He had escaped from the house, however, before the 
coffin was taken to the cemetery. She had seen him 
since, and wished to compel him to contribute towards 
her support. 

~GHAM RAILWAY COLLISION. 

Another big sham was a cattle-fair held a year or 
two ago at New Mills, re. 

The event had been advertised all over the country, 
but the “fair’’ comprised only four sheep and two 
qows. One sale was recorded—that of a sheep. 

At Lyons, in France, the other day, there was also a 
sham railway collision. 

An accident had occurred, resulting in injuries to 
nineteen persons. In order to ascertain w. the 
responsibility lay two trains were formed, being the 
same and having the same number of coaches 
as those which collided, and were run towards each 
— = E estimated E. a 2 Wann 
a . were stop wever, 
another collision occurred. 


curious experimen 
er with him on the foot-plate of his engine. 
a “marine display“ at Scarborough a year 
or two ago, was 1 a realistic representation of an 
attack on a ship by pirates. 8 
The old ship that was burnt was the Diligent, a 
ishing wi, which was rigged like a so as to 
affo: necessary yardarm for the hanging of the 
dummies representing the captured crew. 
MOCK PIRATE RAID. 
The ship was — a crew of twenty men, but 
quite unequal to the attack of five boats 
of pirates,” who bombarded them with 
blank cartridges, and after much scuffling and shout- 


took possession. 
8 on board, they hung the dummies from the 
yardarm, and set the ship on fire. Those on shore 
could see the dummies swinging as the 
up to them. 


i . 
"Bae Kiste ” which took place during some recent 
manguvres of troops in the Yangtse Province of 


great was it that suicide was resorted 


was taken by the peasants to be the beginning of a 


fearful struggle. 
Absolute panic seized the whole population, and so 
to. Tho sick 
were deserted, and children were actually drowned in 
order to get rid of them, and allow their parents to 
run the faster. 
1 justice was meted out recently at Wan- 


ad. 

The District Council had excited the local wrath by 
the introduction of unsightly telephono poles, so that 
early in the morning a policeman was shocked, but 
not surprised, to sce hanging from one of the poles 
opposite the residence of the chairman of the Council, 
the figure of the chairman himself. 

He gave the alarm, and the ambulance was fetched. 
A tradesman volunteered to cut the body down, and 
it was discovered to be a well-got-up effigy. 

While on the subject of killing, reference should 
also be made to the recent assassination of M. Sipia- 
guine, the Russian statesman. 

As everyone knows, it was reported that an indi- 
vidual named Balmascheff was arrested for the crime, 
court-martialled, and summarily hanged. It has now 
leaked out, however, that, as matter of fact, he was 
never in the hands of the police at all. 

The elaborate account of the assassin’s behaviour, 
his examination, his answers, and finally, his con- 
demnation and execution, were a sham intended to 
deceive the public. 


SNAKE TASTES LIKE CHICKEN. 


Another and even more remarkable sham, by-the- 
way, is revealed in the story of the assassin’s escape. 
ccording to this story, several accomplices of the 
assassin appeared on the scene when the alarm was 
raised, dressed in policemen’s uniforms. These ac- 
complices “ arrested’ the assassin, pretended to force 
ie into a closed cab, and drove away—no one knows 
where. 

America is the land of shams and hoaxes of an 
experimental kind. 

ecently, for instance, Dr. H. L. Clark, an in- 
structor in dietetics, well-known in the States, invited 
a number of his college students to his house, where 
at supper the guests were served with dainty little 
sandwiches. . = 

The meat in these resembled chicken. Each of tho 
students ate several of the sandwiches, and pro- 
nounced them delicious. 

Next morning in coll the Professor, who is an 
advocate of snakes as table-food, amazed the students 
by informing them that the sandwiches which they 
had so heartily enjoyed were, in fact, made of the 
meat of snakes. 

IMITATION HUMAN BEINGS. 


It is also amusing to note that dealers in motor- 
car accessories in France now supply imitation ladies, 
mtlemen, and children, made of sinc, and quite 


are useful for persons anxious to 

am dutiable liquids across the frontier. 
are most life-like in appearance, and dressed 
in the latest styles. The stout ones hold thirty 


gallons. A new brand of sinc baby, says a trade an- 
nouncement, holding a thousand cigars, also 
shortly be placed on the market. 

On the recent visit of the German Emperor to Rome, 
he took with him only one horse, and, as he intended 
to appear in the uniform of the Gardes du Corps, the 
charger, in conformity with the custom prevailing in 
W eke of his Majesty, appearing 

possibility o a on horse- 
back in 1 dra, however, also to be 
reckoned with, but hussars’ horses have flowing 
tails. The Kaiser, therefore, ordered Court 
saddler to accompany him, with an artificial tail to 
be attached to the horse when necessary. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

“I’ve carefully followed the policy of the Buote 
Ca, wrote the would-be contributor, “and I feel sure 
that the enclosed article will appeal to every one of its 
readers.“ 

“No,” said the editor to himself as he looked it 
through, “I don't think it will appeal to the Bucze’s 
readers, because —and the dull thud of its fall into 
the waste-paper basket woke the office cat from her 
afternoon nap—“ they will never see it.“ 


Mr. anp Mrs. Brown were walking in the woods. 
“ What tree, dear, do you like best?” asked Mrs. B. 
“Yew, darling!” was the loving reply. 
— wt fe 
5 I pon’? believo bachelors have any hearts,” she 
said. 
. wars we're just the men who do have them,” he 


replied. 

“Why is that? she asked. 

„Because we haven't lost them.” 

— 2 — 

“T can’t understand about this wireless telegraphy,““ 
anid See 5 er day. They j 40 

« it’s plain as day. They just sen message 
through the ale instead of e Wires. 

“TI know that,“ said she, “but how do they fasten 
the air to the poles? ”” 


THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 


The Best-Liked Things in Big People’s Houses. 
MRS. ot ky ple Lodge, 5 

In her white and grey dining-room at Bray er 
house at Maidenhead, the famous actress points out a 
magnificent screen which was presented to her by Li Hung 
Chang when 1 in Canton. By the fireplace 
in the drawing-room is an eighteenth century settee from 
the Bath Assembly Rooms of the days when Beau Nash was 
the master of the ceremonies at that ancient watering- 
place. Fora lady to be asked to oc-upy this particular 
piece of furniture was a sign of the Royal favour, since it 
meant a presentation and a ly request for the honour 
of her hand in the dance. In her boudoir Mrs. Brown- 
Potter writes at a desk which was once the perty of 
Marie Antoinette. Even her bed is of historic interest, for 
between its head and ef Ha used to sleep that 
famous beauty of her day, Diane de Poitiers. 

THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

Mr. Cnoars has little sore for the display of originality 
in the appointments of 4 Carlton House Terrace, inasmuch as 
he has taken the house furnished. This is in compliance with 
the invariable rule of the United States Government as 
regards the location of its envoys in all parts of the world. 

It is when you arrive at the us Offices of the — 
tion in Victoria Street, and Mr. 


in office, from Mr. John Adams, 
who was the first American Minister in 1787, downwards. 

Mr. Choate, of course, was one of America’s most brilliant 
lawyers, and tells you be would sooner be a successful 
advocate than te elected President. Nevertheless it is a 
significant fact that four of his 
sequently filled the Presidental 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 

rary colony alls bat ls ecataien, be nays tla biogragh 
a very stick, contains, he says, his bi 7. 
On it he has written the dates on which ie has — 
the first performances of his works. 

Another t of which Sir Edward is justly d is a fine 
tankard made by some members of the Festival Choir at 
Hanley, which was the first to sing his King Olaf. It 
bears an appropriately bacchanalian inscription, taken 
from the work iteelf, was handed to him the first 

for Sir 


performance 
Books of all kinds there are in many languages, 
the time, he tells 


ae ta saa Pape cag heey 4 age to a secondhand 
seller, who used to deposit his surplus stock there. 
Sir Edward Elgar, who was then about fifteen, t all his 
spare time in this loft, and thus acquired a taste for reading. 
MR. DAN LENO. 

In what Dan styles his “office” are photographs, photo- 
Campbell, you remark those of the late Herbert 


others. 


hotograph, bearing 
———— 5 


sorsin office sub · 


I 0 

3 while aks chingatel ahoss w 

flapping noise, Dan tells you are called “ plantation boots.” 
THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

A ils standing hidden away behind 

phere nage! Abbey. * beautiful old library, the 


Elizabeth, hanging—Dr. itage 
in the very where it was placed in the 1587. 

In the t of the house called “ Islip,” after the 
Abbot who built it, you are also shown a small secret 
chamber, discovered some fifty years 


Ia this little room were a drockle bedstead, with chair 
candle. 


bedroom open 
which is let into the wall and listen to chant or exhortation 
just as though he were taking actual part in the Abbey 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 
Ir has been observed that Sir Frederick's study is 

« with books. From this it will be gathered that 

the great lawyer is also a great reader. 

e juxtaposition is curious, but those of the st 

walls which are not covered by bookcases are adorned mth 


3 of arms. For — proficien’ 
amateur fencer, best, „in Britain’ . 
Thus it is not that his books include a goodly 


23 of works on by 
nowadays as are original sketches 
soveral adorn Sir Frederick’s mantelpiece. 
As to weapons, it would surely be safe to say that no 
other dining-rcom on Great Cunfberland Place 
such an assortment—all genuine specimens of their kind. 
swords and eighteenth . cen “ walki 
swords” le scimitars, Afridi knives 
that few similar examples are to be seen in Eng’ 
gem of the collection, however, from the owner's 
view, is a ted and decorated truncheon, 


Sir father when he commanded a division of 
special constables during the Chartist riots of 1848, 
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WOW WARS BREAK OUT. 


They Spring from Jests and Come like Burglars. 


It is a curious fact that no two wars ever broke out 
0 the same way. The unexpected always happens. 


eventually us into a war with Russia. But never did 
they to occur what day in 


Sea. 

Had the gunboat which is 4 the trawling 
foot been there at that o midnight hour, there is 
no doubt about it she would have gone for” the 
Russians had they 


engaged in 1 
doubt that at the time of wri 
atate of war between the Briton an the Musco’ 


In days of yore mere . 
To hark right back to the time of the Conqueror, for 
ure and simple 


illiam his life. 
in more senses than 


One day his contem „Philip of France, delicately 
3 at dinner that William was “like a fillet of 
beef on castors, and ought to be exhibited at a prize 


monarch show. 

Naturally, William heard of this, and in a furious 
rage, ordered his troops to invade at once. This was 
done, and a war com 
king e thrown from his horse and killed while 

rintending the siege of Nantes. 
more recent times Frederick the Great nearly 
caused a war with this country by referring to 
our own G as “a bloated ox.” And only 
the other day there flashed across the wires the news 
that a lover’s jilting had caused a war. 

The quarrel arose when Dr. C. Bonilla, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Honduras, forsook for another the 
charming Dolores, daughter of President Sierra. 

The prospective father-in-law had that the 
Doctor should be next President, but with the jilting 
this arrangement, of course, fell to the 5 and 
i declared that he would prevent Bonilla obtaining 


the forsaken Dolores was see other sefiorita 
with a jewelled 

another “gcrap” between the army of 
Fouador and that of a State, considerable 
damage had been done before ＋ * lanations were 
forthcoming. Then it red rival armies 
had been manu on the frontier rather too near 


conclusions. It is t to note the 
was a named O’Hara. 
This item may 


manoeuvres, which 
civil war in the Uni 
From the military point of view the operations were 


i 
I 
| 
1 
' 
4 
E 
E 


ite 
7 
E 
i 
f 


Britain will be in the shape of shot and shell 
e nursemuids and invalids on the 


Ht 


Had Queen Alexandra, on her voyage from Denmark, 
been—as it afterwards transpired, but for an accident, 
she would have been—in the neighbourhood of the Hull 
trawlers, aboard the n night in 
question, that might have, reat whic! d have 
eet Europe a ＋ ir “incident,” a fatal “ mis- 
wars break out. 


is that I’m not going to marry ’em both.” 


writer girl, somewhat confused. 


J want to be Helen’s husban Bad 


Wir urn 
Nov. 10, 1904. 


ANOTHER 
; CONTEST 
WEXT WEEK. 


£1,450 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY EVERY MONTH IN 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


‘We have made arrangements, after due consideration, with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York by which we offer, under the conditions below, ten Life Insurance Policies of the following values : 
% Life Inevrance Policies value 2250 each 
7 Life Inevrance Policies value loo each 
10 21,450 


With the Premiums fally paid for the First Year. 
Policies will be issued by 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


which is a tee of their sterling value. The funds of this Company are 281, 981, 401 and its income 
215,901,481. Moreover, since its incorporation the Company has distributed amongst its policy holders 
or their representatives £130,021,676. : 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THESE POLICIES MAY_ BE WOU. 


Every reader of Pearson's Weekly between the 223 of 18 and 50 is eligible to compete for the prizes 
those ers in hazardous occupations or suffering from disease alone debarred. Any reader 
who is l under these conditions, or who fails to satisfy the Mutual Insurance Company of New 
York regarding his health, may nominate a friend. : 

Below be found four questions ing which every reader of P.W. has a definite opinion. 
First of all fill up the coupon below, out it out, and paste it at the top of a sheet of Peper Then, underneath, 
6 sagt ings m concerning sack question in — twenty words. When you have done this 

ach this sheet of paper to 


three others already have, arreaging the Sov in their correct 
order, and put the com set in an en dressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
‘London, later than by first post on Thursday, November 17th. Mark 


„W. O., and send it so as to arrive 
your envelope INSURANCE *in corner. 

from whom the Editor receives what he considers to be the best 
he Baditor’s decision in all matters concerning this competition is final and conclusive, and competitors 


complete sets of 


The prizes will go to those com: 
may enter only on this understanding. 
FINAL LIST. 

13. Are bachelors selfish? 


14, Should wages be paid weekly or monthly? 


15. Should tipping be abolished f 
16. Should lovers kiss ia public? 


66 „„ 2 66 6666 „ 6 6 „ „ 6 „ „6 „666 4444 444 4 4 4 4 4 4 eee 
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WHY YOU SHOULD BE INSURED— 
Already Insured, You Should increase the Amount. 


man ‘ 
duty of every woman to insist upon hor Husband insaring his life. Doubly, then, is it an imperative duty for 


: “Engaged to two girls! What are you) Forsman: “Come along now, quietly, or it will be 


going to do?” the worse for you. 


: “IN not. The magistrate told me last 
time never to be brought before him again, an’ I'm 
going to obey his instructions.’’ 


Jack: “ Don’t know yet. Only 345 24 Im sure of Tooley: “ 


— — 
Sonrsstes: I started a newspaper once.“ 
Dribbles: “I'll bet it was a pte peli 


— — 
Scribbles: It certainly was one of the best if there A Karten farmer has found out that by planting 


j in the ” onions and toes in the same field in alternate rows 
is any truth in the saying that the good die young the onions me so strong that bring tears to 
the eyes of the potatoes in such quantities that the roots 


Her father: “Oh, that’s it, eh?” Tue often * 

wondered how you ever see her wi gas 

turned so low Tass: That's Miss Kadley. You don’t want to 
“Waat was my last word? asked the employer, peg tne T should be d lighted.” 

hurriedly resuming his dictation on his wife entering Tess: “ But aol really likes er. 

the office. | Jess: “I know, but I want to be introduced to lier, 


“Your last word was darling, “ replied the type- | so I can snub her the next time I see her.“ 
ee — 


4 — fh 5 
„Ars do you really want to be my son?” ‘ia Litriz Geonce: “Father, please let me havo six- 


widow Mullins of Spudds, pence to give to a poor, lame man who has only one 
her daughter’s band. * who had asked for | arm.” 


His Father: That's right son; always help the 
afflicted. But who is ‘hie ion lame e " 
Little George: He takes tickets at the circus.” 


“I can’t say that I do,” replied the truthful suitor. 


* 


“My Favourite Song and Why,” by twelve popular singere—see the November LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 


— ; 


Wear syprme 
Nov. 10 1904. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A SILENT COURT. 


By the Author of “The Haunted House in Berkeley Square,” “A Bitter Inheritance,” ete. 


' CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
The Programme. 
Look before you ere you leap; 
For as you sow are like to reap. 
—BorræX. 


Mn. Sitver and his daughter, Gerald Minton and Mr. 
Jarvis, and the two Scotland Yard detectives stood in the 
hall of the house in Sitwell Street. Mr. Jarvis had inter- 
rupted the arrest of Minton, and now there was a pause, 
as ae waited to see what was going to happen 
ne 


from the other end of the room. But, profane or not, it 
was true. 


“ He's asleep!” exclaimed Mr. Jarvis loudly, at the same 
one eae 8 to himself ecm is breath. 

music stopped. It was bein or a purpose. 

The purpose was not to be eee that Rad tn! at 


any rate. 
averted her from her 
look leas * . 


patience 
returned to Mr. Silver's features. 


up, and, after all,” he added, shrugging his shoulders, “I 


at Gerald. “I wonder if this is only a wild dream, oF 
whether there is any truth in what he says?” 

“Too much for you—too much!” and Caleb laughed 9 
hollow, senseless h. “Frightened away A shadow 
of a lovely tree! ttle away like the rabbits that are 
around you! And you think your treasures safe, hidden 
here beneath the green moss, and the shadows playing over 
them ? Well, I suppose they are! I suppose are, rich 
man, are!” 
se kent on repesting the words until Mr. Jarvis stopped 

asking : : 

"And wes this who buries the treasure in Richmond 
Park? Do you know his name!” 

“Know your name? What a strange man you are 
wanting to know your own name! I should have thought, 
rather, that you would wish to forget it,” replied tho 
sleeping youth, but without turning his head in the direction 
of the detective. 

“And can you take me to this spot where the shadows 
play across t n moss?” continued Mr. Jarvis, rising 
and touching Caleb on the shoulder. 

“Take you there, 


im case you should forget the way!” 
replied Caleb, speaking like an automaton. “Of course, I 
could; I could walk there blind-folded !"” 


[ y 34 2. “ * 4 3. 
at it’s only natural. The poor creature is dead beat.” Shall wo go?” asked Mr. Jarvis of Minton. 

pes 8 without mee Mr. 3 Mat was the real truth. Caleb was utterly exhausted, | By all means,” answered the man at the piano; “ but 
much the young man to play the piano to the and so Mr. Jarvis had to 4 2 puttiug his grand idea | can we not, while he is in this state, find out something 

itive Caleb, from wi 4 t things were expected into execution for the time being. . about the murder of Mr. 1 ba „ 
This the case, he w first have to settle the — “ Perhaps 30,“ said the detective; then, turning to Caleb, 
tlemen , oe Scotland Yard, ao, with Mr. Silver 3 and once more touching him on shoulder, he said : 
= he them into the front zitting-room, CHAPTER FORTY: “ Now, tell us what you saw the night Percival Ryder met 


permissicn, ushered 
while the others went to the study at the back, where 
they found Caleb sitting on the edge of a chair, looking 
very pale and ill after his late experiences. 
Me Jarvis found it no easy matter to settle the two 
lice officers. Their duty, they said, was to arrest Gerald 
Hinten: had received their instructions from head - 
quartera, those instructions would have to be followed. 
It was useless for the amateur to explain to the profes- 
sionals that he, Mr. Jarvis, believed that by the power of 


to 


j 
it 
i 


“But, look here, if 
at least, you can do. ou need not arrest the man at the 
moment. You have been following him about all day and 


Jabez Brown’s Treasure. 


Dreams in their development have breath, 

And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy; 

They leave a weiyht upon our waking thoughts; 

They take a weight from off our waking toils; 

They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity. 

—Brron. 
Mn. Jarvis almost began to think that Caleb Rue would 

never wake up. For twenty-four hours he lay like a log, 
the regular movement of his breathing alone showing that 
he was alive. Mr. Jarvis began to grow impatient, which 
was exceptional for him, for “ Patience” might have been 
termed his w Little in the world can be gained 
without patience and waiting, while these two qualities are 


his death. What share had you in this dreadful murder?“ 

„Ah, that's it!“ answered Rue. “The awkward part of 
it is that I——” 

Gerald Minton, eager to catch every word, leant more 
fcrward, and, for a moment, stopped playing. The moment 
was sufticient. A sudden light sprang into Caleb's eyes, 
a flush suffused his pallid cheeks, he started to his feet—he 
was awake! He glared round the room, frightened and 
confused, and remarked exactly what ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would have remarked : 

“Where am I?” 

Which was no answer to Mr. Jarvis’ question, 


— 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE. 
With the Shadows on the Moss Green Ground. 


The very shadows seem to listen. 


could have done it hours ago; if he had not come back here | specially required in the e of a detective. Axa Katuenxe GReew, 
80 s00n, doubtless you would have continued to follow him Gerald Minton grew restless; for him to be so was not | “It’s all over!” cried Mr. Jarvis with an oath. 

till he did, so you have had a certain amount of law given | wonderful. As before suggested, he was in most respects It really seemed so. It was uscless for Gerald to go on 
you as to the — of the arrest. Now, what's to prevent | but an ordinary young man, and most ordinary people Playing; it had no effect. The spell was broken. 

one of you taking 8 letter from me te ycur chief, while | Would have been restless under the circumstances. Don't be scared,” suid the detective kindly to Caleb. 
the other remains here? Which of us could regard with equanimity the fact that | “Don’t you remember that you came to this house with me? 


This seemed a reasonable request, and the men wavered, 
one of them should take the letter 

in the house. The upshot of 
was before long withdrawn 


the police were waiting, nat their own sweet wil 
their hands off us for awful crime of murder? 

It was true that the young man imagined he was innocent 
of the dreadful charge, but to be dragged into court, with 


I, to lay 


You have had a long sleep, and everything seems stran 
to you now that you suddenly wake up. Sit dow: and pu 
ycurself together.” 

Caleb sat down and proceeded to do as he was bid. He 


iv hand for | the cold eyes of the world resting on one, was quite sufli- his across his forehead, and rubbed his eyes. 

b „WW a „ e q ake Fone bie bee a — ey 

He der; to make the most of his opportunity. But, | was restless, and could not hide it. “Well,” he at length remarked, looking round, “I feel 
eager as he was, he could not begin too suddenly. This | Mr. Silver was also impatient. He was by no means clear | better now. Have I been asleep long?” 
would defeat the i he had in view; ro, the first | what was going to happen, which was not strange, for he | Over twenty-four hours,” replied Mr. Jarvis cheerfully ; 
t to was to put everyone at his ease, including | had not been told. At the same time, he was aware that | “plenty of time to have had many pleasant dreams.” 
re | Rue. 8 some important development which would naturally affect “I only had one dream,” replied the young man, and 

This Mr. Jarvis was able to accomplish without difficulty, | him was about to take place, and so he was impatient. | that was by no means a pleasant one.” 
for he was a past-master at being agreeable. His conver- | He was to be found in odd corners, g about the What was it? said the detective. — 
sation was delightful, and one and all in that small company | house, speaking but little, but thinking much. “It was a nightmare, I should think,” said Caleb, shrug- 
were charmed away from the things of the present, an see Bam Nen; bert calm and even 1 38 his a ts saw = em rig Brown, bury- 
forgot time being terri adow that was | & ing H » poor girl, w le | ing his sto in a wood, that's all.” 

A - ~~ trouble of: a guilty father and 25 suspected lover. She © Where wal tle wood?” asked Mr. Jarvis. 


> 


day belped to make tho hours go more 
pleasantly, and then someone suggested a little music just 
a little music this warm summer afternoon. . 
Gerald sat down to the piano at once—Mr. Jarvis had, 
of course, explained his ideas to him—and ran his fingers 


of him, the’ 
either side f , 
Geral 


so divine in the way of sound as 
the * 24. 1 
expression, sou guage o 
tho post that was here. Mr. Jarvis marvelled the more, for 
a very nice young gentleman, was, 
music, somewhat ordinary. 
was the detective that he forgot for 
Caleb. When, however, he did turn 
pl grey he noticed that his colour had 
Instead of their usual greyness, his cheeks were 
ined, it seemed to Mr. Jarvis, 
a few minutes. The detective 


soe wie eons eee 
t was no ordinary 
i woman to him ; he returned 
he drew the inspiration from her 


ed at John Silver, and, looking, 
this magic music, or was he dream- 
ten younger. It was 
set expression of the mouth had 
| and hunted look in the eyes had 
that the music made him forget, and 
to feel before the committal of the 


Jarvis turned to Caleb Rue; turned now 
expectation. He d. however, gain 
young man’s eyes, for they were closed. 


rather y. 
said to himself, “I believe he's gone to 
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further forward, and pushed the evidently 


i 


23 
L 
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but, woman-like, she played 


eg ge all smiles when her heart 


her to perfection, and was 
1 * : 


: 15 8 23 Caleb, 1. in cog rg — 
on ti successful, wever, a 
ony pa ly managed, 

to the on 
ind that he 


less,” said Mr. Jarvis to Gerald, 
occupant of the room. “He's a second Rip 


a : replied Minton, swinging 
round impatient iy on the mbsic-stool on which he had — 
sitting, and at same time running his fingers over the 


keys. 

“The result of this action was as surprising as it was 
unexpected. Caleb Ruo sat bolt upright opened his 
eyes. His face wore a terrible, awe-inspiring i 
were expressionless ; 
is voice was also ex- 


9 the 
moment we have been praying for has arrived, h 
I hard] 5 4 Play softly, Nr. Minton. 

Gerald Minton played exquisitely. 

“What ghostly shadows do.I see upon the 1 
the mossy ground? How do they come here, flitting along 
and moving backwards and forwards? See! they 
by the light of the moon, and by those trees that 
swayed by the summer wind! You think they are like 
evil spirits, do you, and so they frighten you. The only 
evil thing in this fair spot—is yourself, you accursed tg! 

Caleb continued to speak without any inflection in his 
voice, but with an even monotony that was weird in the 
extreme. Gerald played more softly, so as not to lose 
one word of what was being said. 

“What — =~ Ces ee „ ~ 
ing forward an ring emptiness. “ ! 

“4 have been 1 before? Ah. so it would seem! You 


“T haven't the least idea.” 

„Was it in Richmond Park?“ ss 

„ cannot say. I have never been there, replied Caleb 
3 8 . : 

Ra letective looked at his watch, and rose from his 
chair. oo. 

“We will go to Richmond Park and see if we can find 
this treasure, he said decidedly. 

Gerald Minton jumped to his feet excitedly. This adven- 
ture would just suit him; it would keep both his mind and 
body occupied, which he greatly desired. He was so rest- 
less with anxiety that he found it difficult to sit still for 
many minutes together. 

Caleb stretc! his legs and arms, and secmed by no 
means excited or in a hurry. 

Tu tell you what it is,” he remarked slowly, dragging 
out his words, I'm og ig Aa 

“TI suppose you must be, . Mr. Jarvis; “I never 
2 a of 1 Come this way, and I will get you some- 

eat. 

It was only natural that the young man should feel 
hungry, for he had had no food for many hours. He was 
taken into the breakfast-room, where a plentiful repast 
was laid before him, and he was left alone to enjoy it. 

Now, while he proceeded with his meal a little incident 

ned which would have interested the detective, and 
b have nee ates] 1 had he 1 it occur. 

Sweet! chirru velyn’s canary, that was in a cage 
hanging in front of the window, „Sweet!“ . 

Caleb started, put his knife and fork down, and stared 
wildly at the bird. The note seemed to recall certain 
strange and fearful memories. young man remained 
motionless for a minute or so, then quietly resumed his 


Before long the bird repeated the call, and, rising from 
Bla seit, Cole ree ee te oe come The canary was 
evidently pleased to see him. It put its head on one side 
and exclaimed “Sweet!” half a dozen times, or, rather, it 
should be said, produced a note that has been translated 
into that word. 

“Ah, I knew one of your sort once!” said the youth 
to the bird. “We were the best of friends. He died 
because his master died—my master, too. I say, I wish 
you'd tell me that which I wish to remember.” 


f e 1 Fi Whatever his inclination might have been, tho f ird made 
i i tart at those shadows! Gi o you sa a ver inc! ion mi ve been, 
8 E rene line vibbet in fair Richmond Park!” ee no reply, for at that moment Mr. Jarvis entered the room. 
was little less than profanity with those dulcet notes coming “Richmond Park!” muttered Mr. Jarvis, and glancing “I see you have finished,” he said to Caleb, 20 come, 


These interested in the life 


of the Submerged Tenth 


in Leadon should 
the November PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


— 5 5 


read “The Heart of Things” in 


oh 


~ ceedings. 


growth, he watched Caleb's face ‘keenly, but that person 


, evening. Durin journey down, Mr. Jarvis continued 


have seen this pect in my dreams, only it was moonligh 
then t. 


the men were able to follow close behind him; should he 
however, in his eagerness 2 too far in advance, he would 


a bit till it gets 3. we will then go to the police for 
assistance. E oes ht and only way. So let us sit and 
smoke beside these ric for an hour . 
They sat and smoked almost in silence. The sun went 
down and the moon rose, and with it a slight breeze, that 
moved the branches of the trees backwards an or cards. 
“It’s all very clear now,” whispered Caleb ; “this is how 
I creamt it. Here are the fantastic shadows on the grass 
that frightened the wicked man—and, see, there is the 


aleng. — ought to feel very fit after a good sleep and 
a LJ 


am meal. 

aleb had not finished, but, not caring to so, he 
caly smiled and went with the detective into the hall, where 
Gerald and the dog Teck (the latter also much better for 
rest and refreshment) were wait for t 


. dee - line towards the gate through which 
They arrived at Richmond at a ut seven o'clock in the ‘he hs 


. K; 
when he had gone about three hundred yards he —— y 
* seemed to hesitate for a few minutes, and then, 
to surprise and no little annoyance of his master, 
ur 1 he arrived back at the plantation. 
Well,” remarked Mr. Jarvis, “I cannot see what he did 
Ahat for, unless he all at once discovered that he was 


t 
to talk much of Sur. Jabez wo and the hidden treasure, 
Ca b e ara ae oe 
seemed, in fact, u e interest in ro- ? 
. Tell me. Mr. Detective, how is it that God gave me this 
extra * to see things in the land of dreams?” 

Mr. Jarvis cleared his throat, as if about to speak, but 
he didn't. He took a pull at his pipe instead, blew tho 
smoke up into the waving trees, knocked the ashes on to 
the d, and rose to his feet. 

“ * about time to be going,” he said. And so they 
went. 

They were cautious in leaving the plantaticn, Mr. Jarvis 
going first and looking over the fence. It was evident to 

„ however, the coast was clear, and 0 they 
emerged from inclosure and made across the green 
poe the gates, and on down the hill to the Police 
Mr. Jarvis explained matters to the inspector, and his 
story created no little eacitement. It was subdued excite- 
ment though, for members of the force must never give 
vent to their feelings. ; 

The importance of the case was shown by no fewer than 
three constables going back with the y to the park, 
each of the officers carrying a dark lantern. It was really 
a mysterious and pleasant adventure. . ae 

To cause less notice the party split itself up, the three 
3 vary | singly, Gerald Minton by n w 

„ Jarvis kept Caleb and the dog under his care. They 
arrived at the plantation at the same time, and immediately 
entered it. They were full of the most ea speculation. 
They expected by the finding of this t haul to clear up 
a dozen mysteries that had the officers of the law 
for some years past. 

Lay pressed green through the ae trees 
for a few seconds, then a bank of cloud suddenly obliterated 
the light of the moon, and caused them to move more 
a! as it was, Caleb tripped over the spade and fell 


“That's rather odd!“ exclaimed Mr. Jarvis to Gerald, 
who was beside him. “I could have sworn I left the spade 
on the other side of the open space.” : 

Out came the lanterns to show the way; the first thin 
their light revealed was a 1 gem lying 1 
the trees. Mr. Jarvis was the first to see it, and picked 
it 1 a ery. ‘ 

Ho came thi here?” he exclaimed loudly. “ Surely—— 
Here, give me one of those lights 


“You are very thoughtful, young man,” said the detec- 
tive at last, “and not over communicative.” 

I was thinking of that canary,” replied Caleb. 

“Mad as a r!“ muttered Mr. Jarvis beneath his 
brecth, and, turning away, talked to Gerald for the rest 
of the journey. ae 

Arrived at the station, they walked up the hill and 
through the gates into the park; it was a lovely summer's 
evening, and there were many people about. : 

“Do you recognise where you are?” asked Mr. Jarvis 
somewhat eagerly of Caleb. 

“Dear me, no! I tell you I have never been near the 
place before!” replied the youth rather cently 

“Come this way,” said the detective, and he led the | | 
e one of the plantations not many yards distant. 

reaching this inclosure of yo trees and under · 


plods along, and never gives u unless the scent is entire! 
epliterated: He's off uel" * 

Teck was now going straight in the opposite direction. 
He kept on thus for t two hundred yards, and then, 
swerving round to the left, once more made for the same 
gate, bub . der unf Gerzr Hotel, and down the il 
on, and Garter Hotel, and down the hill 
into Richmond. 

He went through the town without stopping, and without 
the slightest hesitation ran into the London and South. 
Western Railway Station, along the further end of the 
3 and sat down, and seemed to take no further 

terest in the 3 

Too late! Confoun it!” exclaimed Mr. Jarvis. “The 
thief or thieves have taken train here; this end of the 
platform is where the third-class carriages stop. Let us 
make inquiries.” 

They did so. A train to London had left half an hour 
previously. No; no one had noticed anyone of a suspicious 
character c sacks or boxes; no one noticed anyone 
resembling the description of Mr. Jabez Brown; at the 
same tinte, the evidence of the soy con hardly be disputed. 

Mr. Jarvis, with the aid of t le- 
graph wires in motion, and full iculars were flashed to 
every station between Richm and London. ‘Then, as 
luck would have it, there was a train due for Waterloo. 
It steamed into the station a minute later, and the detec. 
tive, Gerald Minton, and the dog proceeded to London, 
the local policeman remaining behind to pursue his inquiries 
1 he dog slept 

g the journey the dog on stopping at the 
t Mr. Jarvi EEE 
were fruitless. On the train arriving at Waterloo, Teck 


=e to take as much interest in the proccedings as 
r. Jarvis walking-stick. 
“You don't seem to remember this spot either: „ asserted, 
rather than asked, the detective. . 
“Why should 1!” replied the other with a bland smile 
that was exceedingly irritating. 
Mr. Jarvis bit th lips with anger, and he and Gerald, 
feeling very much oa meg went on to the next planta- 
od al 


tion. There they f. better, Caleb recognising and 
knowing nothing; indeed, it almost seemed as if he pre- 
tended to be extra ignorant. The fact was he really did 
not understand what all this trouble was about; he was 
full of wonder at the proceedings, but was too proud to 
show it, so he acted an indifference he did not feel. 

They turned to the right, and walked sharply to a rather 
larger inclosure that was near; and here they were all 
immediately full of excitement. 

It was the dog that caused it. Tistless up tc this moment, 
he was now suddenly roused to a sense of action. He 
ran round in circles, his nose to the ground, and every now 
and again a up at his master’s face as if saying : 
Te got hold of something here!” 

Of a sudden he slapped ms round and round, and ran 
a into the little wood. : 

“Te won't do to be caught trespassing here,” exclaimed 
Mr. Jarvis, looking hastily round, “but no one appears to 


7 8 ! Without any ceremony, he one of the lanterns and | was wide awake in an instant. The moment the trai 
notice nber second they were following the dog to the ushed forward. His worst fears were con There | st od he was ont on the ** running up and dows 
f the tation, the carpet, ! hae wi nose to ground. 

deen lich daes ‘the shadows thrown by the evening the treasure was a deep h d nothing more! . “The dog has more brains than a human being!“ er- 

— ‘i The sacks were gone, the box was ; there was nothing | claimed Gerald in wonderment at the animal’s movements 
; : -| left of 3 paper * oe is mar he we err Dae. — the * into 

. : There some seconds, W. was bro reets ; horough 
CHAPTER FORTY-TWO. by Mr. Jarvis. oken | the London stresis; bere 1 ‘he quit of Eee Pa. 
The Proceeds. „It's no good standing here staring at a hole in the He did not falter. He crossed the bri 


ground!” he cried. “Run to the gates man or men 


. Then along 
the Embankment, up into Pall Mall, 22 Pall Mall to 


O cursed lust of gold when'for thy eake ha ust left! One 2 ad i 

The fool throws up his interest in both worlds; a > with 2 4 5 Piccadilly, along . Kensington. 7 

, : A i he ¢ -be “Mr. Minton,” said detective with considerable 

Firat starved in this, then damm d in that self 1 of great use now. Here, Caleb, you come with me abb 1* | animation, this is more than extraordinary Do you know, 
! ed I believe the dog is leading us home to „ Silver's house? 


Tarr went as quickly through the trees as the low- 
hanging branches would permit them, until they came to 
a fairly open space. At u glance it could be seen that the 

here had been recently disturbed. No one, how- 


at i generous on the t Mr. Jarvis 
was on . „ f. 
an i part o jarvis, for Caleb 
Gerald stayed with the detective, the constable, and the 
dog, while the other two constables hurried away in search 
of the thief or thieves, whichever it might be. 
CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 
The Chase. 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
8 : —SHAKES 


Tus dog immediately took up The scent. He knew what 
en ee et tie ond ached sh ences in tock, the anual 
to be more excited and eager than his master and 


“Not a bit of it!” answered Mr. Jarvis. Look at 
his eyes! See how earnest they are! See how intent is 
the whole expression of his face! He is following at the 
heels of the man we want, believe me, although why here 
entirely bens me.” 

Before long they were in Sitwell Street; in a few minutes 
the dog was trot! in at the open of John Silver's 
house, and was up th 2 — excitedly at the 
street door. The animal was in a frenzy. 

“Mr. Minton, I fell confident we are about to maks 6 
great discovery,” said Mr. Jarvis, as he knocked loudly. 

The detective never spoke a truer word in his life, but 
the discovery he made was-as unexpected as it was 


PFs nie he circled round it twice, and 
Tucan and pointed 


then stopped at a low- vom poin' as a 
pcinter m t hove done’ Mr. Jarvis raised the branches 
of the bush and produced a spade. Matters were growing 


“Yes,” replied _youth, brightening considerably; a 
7 this rosy ‘ 
The dog was now in the centre of the space, digging 

the earth with his paws. What to do next was very 
clear—to dig with the spade. Mr. Jarvis seized the imple- 
ment and dug, the rest looking on with eager eyes, Teck, 


the dog, showing the greatest excitement. his associates. (This will be concluded in a few weeks. 
He began by running in circles, his week “A Faith „* a short 
‘A sack was soon revealed and dragged to the light and 8 — ness ciate te (he avg Betrayed 1 4 


% Leaves i de Wind, will commence. Order a 
copy now to be reserved for you.) 


— 


away across ae 
Ke worked in perfect lence, and his pace was such that 


t assortmen 
of valuables—really valuable articles, mostly gold, and 


many precious stones. . 
Beneath this sack there was another, and under that was 
also » strong steel box, that was locked and so could not 


* e have come across 6 marvellous find!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jarvis excitedly, as he fingered a pair of diamend 
earrings. “These jewels were stolen some five years ago 
from certain Countess; the robbery created a great nente 
tion, and the thieves were never caught. I was connected 
with the cane and witerly belied, ae was cise Seated! 


ard. 
| “Your dream, Caleb Rue,” went on the detective, still on 
his knees before the grave of so much wealth, “has 
indeed led to a great iscovery.” 

“So it sens, — the youth coolly; “I ought to 
a zomething cut of this, and Mr. Minton, too, — has 

rought so much to light by the aid of his music.” 

Tt wee a stream remark for one so simple to make, and 
Mr. Jarvis loo! up wondering, to meet a very 
expression in Caleb's eyes. i thinking, al 


he gave no ——— ughts. 
1 best t N Jarvis, as he 
rose to his feet, to cover up these spoils and wait here 


4 Bur you were here last week applying for a place. 
Have you been out of a place ever since? said the 
mistress to the applicant. 

“No, ma' am; sure I’ve had three places since 
then!” 

ei — 


„Now I have an impression in my head,, said the 
tenets “Can any of you tell me what an impression 
is . : 

“ Yes’m, I can,“ replied a little fellow at the food 
of the class. “ An impression is a dent. in a soft spot.” 


— 1. — 


GaxtLEmax From Curcaco: “1 want to be personally 
conducted over London, only please be quick, as I have 
* minutes to pure. 

Guide: Ton wish to see the whole of thé 
Metropolis in the space of one hour? Well, sir, it 
— to me that what you require is a lightning con · 

or.“ 2 
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What You Yood Go-Day/{ — ||Sluggish Liver. 


When you are Bilious and 5 „ have pains between 

Shoulders, Appetite is variable, Sick-Headaches depress = 
is disturbed, the Tongue coated white, and more par. 

ticularly when feeling Fretful, Irritable, and generally 
Despondent, your Liver is out of order. 

As a Remedy for this distressing condition, there is nothing 
80 safe, so pleasant, so remarkably effective, as Guy's Tonio. 

Thousands of people have so from experience. A trial 0 
will convince you of the fact. A few doses of Guy's Tonio 
will set right what is wrong, the Liver will perform its 
functions naturally, and the entire Digestive System will 
recover efficiency. Don't delay—get a bottle of Guy’s Tonic | 
now. 

It is not possible to have better proof of the efficacy of a 
medicine than the spontaneous Testimony of other people. 
That is why we print the following letters : 


“Cannot speak too highly of Guy’s Tonic.” 


Mr. J. J. Hill, of 9 Alexandra Street, Great Horton, 
Bradford, writes : 

“I must sincerely thank you for the benefit I have 

derived from ge Tonic. For years I have been 

a victim to all Symptoms of a Sluggish Liver. 

I tried everything that was reco: to me, but 

* n without any permanent result. At last I decided to 

} force SENT give Guy’s Tonic a trial. I a bottle, and 

SMELLING-BOTTLE after ao it for a few days felt great improvement 

in my Health. I cannot speak too highly of Guy's 


CURE 
. Fre — — 
sate tou etd KEATI na’s PHONES, GRAPHOPHONES, 27°. Tonic, and shall certainly recommend it to my 
a ! ; ee Nar en ADE friends. 
— ö No Relief until Guy’s Tonic was tried. 


Mrs. Camp, of 70 High Street, Stoke Newington, London, 
N., writes: 

«For years I have suffered from my Liver, and after all 
my meals had a dreadful Dizzy sensation come over 
me. I tricd many different medicines but got no 
relief, until one of my friends advised me to take 
Guy's Tonic. I at once procured a bottle, and after 
— your Remedy for about a week felt quite 
my old self again. by eerie Ape Gey ightest 
Indigestion coming on a 05 's Tonic, 
and derive instant cnet | 

Guy’s Tonic cures Biliousness, Dizziness, Pain 
the 


as 
0 


N 


| 


“If you begin Scott’s Emulsion TO-DAY 
your CURE begins TO-DAY! 


Oss 


Liver. 
x-ounce Bottle of Guy's Tonic, 16. 11d., is on 
sak, et 2 Je Give I a trial to-day. | 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


should be cooked in their skins 
Roast Onlene between the bars or in the ashes. 
Eat with butter, pepper, and salt, or else with bread and 
heese. 


0 
Mix four or five 
Lancashire Potato Cakes. parts of boiled 
potatoes with one part of flour, add a pinch of salt and 
work all into a paste. Form into cakes and bake. 
Serve hot, liberally buttered. (Reply to Mrs. P. P.) 
Cup Puddings for Invalide . 
Butter a breakfast cup, break in two or three ruska, add 
half a pintof milk and one beaten egy, Let it stand for 
an hour, cover with greased paper and steam for 
twenty mina’ 


Peel and slice one pound 
of cooking apples, add 


hen the apples are quite soft beat 
or butter and two ounces 
of sugar. Stir while all comes to the boil, and put 


se Take one pound of beef 
e — 
German Beefsteaks. teak se pound of 


Apple Sauce for Pork. 


toget! Out into flat squares 

pag bored 5 sugar lightly on the top. (Reply 
0 

Take two or more rabbits and 

_ Hot-Pot of Rabbit. out into neat pieces. Par- 

boil two onions and cut into slices also two pounds of 

potatoes. At the bottom of a stewing jar put a layer of 

onions and potatoes, then one of rabbit seasoned with 

— some sweet he 


Serve the hot-pot in its 


Walnut Ketchup. to 
ortar, then 
— bel aballets. aclove 3 four ounces of salt, 
and one quart of vinegar. 


use the best lard; it is 
. cheaper than cooking butter, 
and.makes delicious pastry. 
When Adding Boiling MiJk to Beaten Eggs 
put in a spoonfal at a time and the eggs will not then 
The Secret in Baking Sponge Cakes alg 
„ 


every morning. 


Air the House Thoroughly lly in winter, 
opening opposite doors and windows for five to fifteen 
minutes, 


should never be entirely 
closed, if 


Bedroom Windows the owner is in 


fair health ; even in the coldest night in winter a window 
should be open an inch at the tpp. 


A “Sweet Thing” in Firelighters 


me tothe bell, and: 


Salt Fieh dan be quickly freshened by 


soak- 

ian ing in sour Dry carefully, and 

7 can be eradicated from a 

All Traces of Mud black dress or coat by 
rubbing the spots with a piece of raw potato. 

In Cases of Poisoning. = = in ms int 


of warm water is within the reach of everybody, and is 
moreover an excellent emetic, 

Peel onions of eqnal size, and 
To Boil Onions. let them lie an r in cold 


water. Put these on to cook in boiling milk and water, 
simmer slowly till tender. Drain and serve with melted 
butter sauce. 


To Soften Leather 


o 


hardened as you describe 


ur boots to be, there is 
nothing so penetrati sail softentn as neatefoot oil. 
I have known it work on leather that has not been 


touched by other oils. (Reply to TrTmovsz.) 
for the home may easily be made b 
A Blacking mixing the following ingredients = 
ther: one pound of treacle, one pound of ivory black, 
wo ounces of olive oil and one ounce of vitriol. very 
a mixing the vitriol not to let it touch your 


To Clean Paint Brushes, First soak the 
. brushes in turpen- 
tine, and afterwards wash in soapy water in which a 
litle soda is dissolved. For brushes that have been used 
for varnish, use spirits of wine or methylated spirit 
instead of turpentine. 

to the 


Coffee is a very Valuable Stimulant brain 


and nerves, 3 it bas only a slight amount of 
nutriment. Mixed with more than half its quantity of 
milk, coffee forms the most perfect d beverage 
for hard working men and women, especially those who 
an active life. 
After using a 
How to Save Starch. arch do not throw away 
what is left. Put the basin on one side, and when the 
starch has dropped to the bottom pour off the water. 
Place the basin in the oven for five minutes. The starch 
will be found in hard cakes and can be away ready 
for use another day. (Reply to Torrrs. 


These may be removed by rubbin 
the following lotion on face — 
One ounce of 


stand in a bottle for three days. Shake before using. 
(Reply to Miss H. S.) sit: 
First dip the 


To Clean a MacKintosh Cloak. garment in 


cold, soft water, then with a scrubbing brush and yellow 
soap proceed to scrub it all over, ha’ spread it on 
the table. When the dirt is removed, dip the cloak in 
repeated waters to get rid of the suds, but do 
not wring it. Hang up in the air, or in an airy room, 
but do not put near fire, Paint or grease 

must be removed ff of tine, and common 
soap will perform the rest. The dirtiest part will need 
most scrubbing. N. B.—In a mackintosh 
always avoid hot water. (Reply to MacxInrosE.) 
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‘ A RARE OCCASION. 

As new words are coined for new uses, so language 
must contain blanks where words have never been 
3 8 nder 5 _ 3 explorer, 770 
one ta to a group of friends who were great 
intercon’ abet life in i extreme latitudes. y 

“ee you speak the Eskimo language? asked one. 

es, 


“What is it like? For instance, how would an 
Eskimo say ‘good-morning ’? ’’ 

“He wouldn't say it, returned the commander, 
with a smile. 

“Not say it? Are social customs entirely lacking 
there?” 


No, but you see,” said the explorer, it is a coun- 
try where they would have occasion to use those words 
only once a year. So you see they don’t have them.“ 


— 2 — 


CLEVER THINGS FROM HALL CAINE’S 
NEW BOOK, “ THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


Dear is a blind, blandering monster. 

Man has a profound respect for a woman’s instinct, 
but not too much reverence for her intellect. 

A witch may be found under a fair complexion, and 
an angel under a dark skin. 

8 fills the eye but not the belly. 

Out of the heart comes the only song that goes to the 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS. 
Send for a of 


The Art of 


At all Booksellers or post free for 1s. 21. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W. O. 


RULES FOR HOSPITALITY. 
Do not overdo the matter of entertainment. 
Make at home, but not too much so. 
In ministering to the guest do not forget the family. 
Do — make unnecessary work for others, even 


servan . 

ie — customs of the house, especially in 

o meals, 
ve a comfortable room in readiness, adapted to the 

needs and tastes of the guest. 

When several guests are present, give a share of 
attention to all. 

—ecteoe— 


A GIRL's FIRST OFFER. 

THE firat offer a girl receives is pretty generally 
either refused or accepted too soon—that is to say, 
without sufficient consideration. 

Either she murmurs “ Yes,” in a pleased flutter of 

tified vanity, lost in a bewildering panorama of the 
joys and importance of the being · e d period, with 
very little thought as to the ultimate end of the a 
ment or the rage the promise she gives 80 lightly, 
or else, puzzled at her own feeling, more than a little 
frightened at her first contact with love, she says “No” 
just as hastily, aud thus, perchance, throws away not 
7 her own happiness, but that of another. 
t no time in her life does a girl stand so sorely in 
of a wise woman friend as that just preceding her 
first offer—for the curious blindness that usually afflicts 
her entirely prevents her having an inkling of what her 
lover has been endeavouring to lead up to; his offer 
comes as a clap of thunder, and is accepted or refused in 
as hasty a fashion. 

A wise friend will gently hint the meaning of such 
masculine attention, and so give the maiden time to 
read her own heart. 

Of course, the lover who accepts a refusal to an offer 
he has some reason for believing her firat is scarcel 
worthy to be made happy. It is the girl best wo 
winning whose impulse is to say “ No” when she is not 
quite sure; and 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small 
who will not try his luck a second timo. 


—— 2030 


CULTIVATE THE SPEAKING VOICE. 

“Drp you notice her voice?” asked a school teacher 
of a friend, after a pretty young lady had stopped in 
the street to speak to her. 

“Yes: it is very low and sweet.” 

“T spent when she was in my school, in tryin 
wn. It was pitched—dear me! I shouldn't 


to 21 it 
dare tell you how high, for you wouldn't believe me. I 
J ded better in it than 


succes I did with eome 
other similarly afflicted pupils, because she constantly 


to help me. 
It is an astonishing fact that most people make no 
effort to improve the quality of the voice in speaking. 
* Evorybody,” says a ‘al music teacher, “can 
Se Ene iad sol te 
80 unive t. t 
of a modicum of fear talent 


the necessary bu 
Some women 


an: 
— it, if * be too high. 
im in quality and expressiveness 
o one can afford to 5 attainable charm, 
e within reach of many persons 
who might depend upon it as their sole attrac 
— . — 
A CURE FOR WRINKLES. 

Just asa bad complexion detracts from the most beau- 
a face, =. good one adds a sad ex ep ory ee 

answer to my many correspon who sa 
have exe ak about and that it hes been 


teresting little ladies’ „A i 
they wil nd this subject fully dealt — i2 ae 


articles is always pleased to hel; dents 
with queries — r Helénen and Health, 
provided they send a stamped addressed envelope for 


week's apaper pattern of a 


Beauty. a 


ing serial 
story “Leaves in the Wind,” which appeared some 
months ago in P.W. I have been fortunate enough 
to secure another novel from the pen of the same 
author, and this story will start next week. As the 
demand for this number of P. W. will be greatly in- 
creased, every reader should take the precaution of 
ordering a copy to be reserved for him. 

Onz of the prettiest little songs I have heard for a very 
long time is “ Echces, the second song in the new 
series, Peanson’s Sixr r Music. The words 
are by Clifton Bingham, who has written many 
favourites, one of which is “In Old Madrid,“ the 
music is com by Robert Eden, who is equally 
well known. On the back of Echoes will be 
found full particulars of an offer of One Hundred 
Pounds for a song. It is on sale now everywhere. 

Crrpir shall be given where credit is due, Constant 
Rxapnn, so I hasten to correct my statement that 
the Rev Patrick Bell, the inventor of the reaping 
machine, was an Irish cat eve Thank you for 

inting out that it should have been Scottish, and 
or telling me that he was parish minister of Car- 
mylie, Forfarshire. 

{x tho issue of July 28th last I published an article 
dealing with the cheese-paring economies that 
various nations practise. In the course of this 
article I refer to the fact that for the sake cf 
effecting a saving of £30 annually the Australian 
Commonwealth Government had cut off the supply 
of medicine chests to the isolated stations on the 
overland telegraph lines now running for many 
hundreds of miles through the droughty interiors 
of Australia. A correspondent, C. R. W., of Ade- 
laide, now writes to tell me that since the publication 
of this article, the Hon. Sir Langdon Bonython, 
Member of the Federal House of resentatives, 
has brought this matter before the Commonwealth 
Government, and that the Postmaster-General gave 
instructions to immediately supply medicines to 
all 1 stations on the overland line. 
I am pleased that this article has been in- 
strumental in remedying what was certainly a 
serious matter. 


A GOLD-PLATED pencil-case will be given to each of the 


twenty-five readers from whom the Editor rcceives 
what he considers the longest and best sentence 
formed from words in the titles of the first ten 
paragraphs on the first column of Picked Pars“ 
page, in this issue. All sentences must be written 
on post-cards, addressed to Tae Picxep Enitor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W. C., 
and sent so as to arrive not later than by first post 
on Thursday, November 10th. A further ten pen- 
cil-cases will be reserved for competitors residing 
outside the limits of the British Isles, whose 
attempts must arrive, addressed as above, not later 
than February 23rd, 1905. Competitors are asked to 
write their sentences on picture post-cards, which, 
after judging, will be sent to the children’s hospitals. 
Sin asks: “What is a tark? I am told that a tark 
can be ssen in the City of London any day.” 
A tark is an employee of a solicitor, a sort of 
member of the outdoor staff, who goes about here 
and there, picking up information. If you consult 
your solicitor on a certain case and learn from him 


that your ment has just retained the services of 
the best K.C., you will know that the tark has dis- 
covered that fact in hobnobbing with counsel’s 


clerks. If, on the other hand, you learn that your 
ponent has retained a K.C., but you don’t know 
which, your solicitor will probably set his tark to 
work to find out, as it may be necessary for you to 
retain a more celebrated counsel than you originally 
intended if your adversary has engaged the services 
of an eminent member of the Bar. 

RESULT OF THE “ALPHABET” COMPET 


ETITION. 
105 W has been awarded to each of the following com- 


C. E. Oliver, St. Columb Road, Cornwall; B. 
North View Heaton, Newcastle-on- a J. og 


rg | R. G. A., 8 
Walsall Road, King's Hill, Wedneabury; R. 
Sincota Road, Redh 


Sawisrel. ? Upper proek Avec 
. „ re 
71 Maxfield, 76 Crwys Road Cardi; W. 8. Hooke, 


3A. 
A 

tescue House, Ilfracombe; R. Green 
eerie ene Heath, Wetey Abbey, Rants © ber 
. Young, u eat! 5 . C. 

3 Boxall Terrace, Clifton Road 4 3 Bet 
Barron, 371 New ‘Cross Road, B. B.; M. Holme, 14 Borrowdale 
Road, r; J. H. Barnett, 3 Leven Street, Edinburgh. 


„ 


Ir is not often that I am called u 


J. W. M. writes to ask me to warn readers against 


E. R. asks, Is smoking least 
cold weather : it is injugjous 
at all, which is a much dispute question, the 
weed might be said to be least so in warm weather. 
To the man living in a city, the principal argument 
pn health grounds in its favour is that its fumes 
are no less injurious to the breath than the impure 
atmosphere itself, and act as a destroyer of noxious 

rms. The germs in question lurk principally in dust, 
and dust is a summer, not a winter, annoyance, 
therefore the destroying mey of smoke is more 
beneficial in the summer than in winter. If any 
Londoners could see through a powerful may eer 
a few particles of the atmosphere which they breathe 
daily in the summer, how it is little less than 2 
thick cloud of dust, smoke, grime, and general im- 
purity, they would, indeed, waive their objections 
to the wholesome fumes of tobacco. 

n to decide a d's- 
ute between lady readers, but Atice and her friend 

ee resolved to appeal to me in the following: 

“We have had a dispute about the crochet hoo 

I say that it is nonsense to speak of a ‘crochet 

hook,’ because the two words mean the same thing, 

and it is like saying a ‘hook hook.’ My friend tel 
me that I am talking stuff, which is not very polite 
on her part. Will you settle it?” It 
is a fact that the word “crochet”? means hook, and 
it is one of the words commonly used by our French 
neighbours. Originally the term was probably 
applied to the kind of work performed by means 
of a hook, and gradually the word was given to the 
work and not to the instrument by which it was 
done. As the word “crochet’’ is now commouly 
employed by us to describe the work, it has lost its 
original meaning, and, therefore, I see no objection 
to talking of a crochet hook, although, strictly 
speaking, the expression is tautological. 


Assu 


becoming especially good at anything. “Look at 

me, he Sos gy athetically. “T am a clever short- 

hand writer and typist in a mercantile house; I am 
not blowing my own trumpet, because it is the other 
pee sme say I’m clever. Well, I simply don’t 

on because I am so good at the particular work I 

It isn’t a good job, from the salary 
point of view, as other positions in the same office 
which I could fill, as as they are now being 
filled, yet the principal will never promote me to 
fill a vacancy. I wondered why, but at last I dis- 
covered the reason: he is afraid that he will not be 
able to replace me as stenographer and typist, by a 
fellow who will do it as well as I! Moral: Never 
become good at anyering qe? Yours is not 
a solitary case, J. W. M., but if you really feel sure 
that you are suffering, then you have a remedy 
close at hand; you must do justice to yourself and 
seek opportunities elsewhere. Your employer evi- 
dently suffers from the common failing of wanting 
to obtain good labour cheaply. In the ordinary wa 
the “all round’? man is the man who su 
easiest; a specialist makes a great deal of money, 
but it is often a long time before he starts to do so. 

T. R. is ready to support the opinion, which seems 
to be gaining ground, that we are losing our jollity. 
1 have travelled a great deal, he writes, “aud 
I have mixed with men of all nationalities. I have 
arrived at the conclusion that we no longer deserve 
the description ‘Merrie’ that was once a plied to 
our country. I do not say that we are devoid of 
humour, but we certainly take life too seriously. 
Even our sports, the very things which please us, 
are played with too much earnestness, as though 
life depended upon our getting a goal or attaining 
some similar result. I have seen it stated that the 
Germans are jolly people, and that is my own view ; 
I have met them in their own Fatherland, and in 
various parts of the globe, and they Spear to know 
how to get merriment out of everything. Is it our 
atmosphere which is ressi us, or what?” 

I do not think that the atmosphere is 
altogether responsible; for, although it is heavier 
and not so exhilarating as hat of some Continental 
countries, yet we are accustomed to it and its in- 
fluence should not count. Assuming that we are 
less jolly than we were wont to be, which is not 

enerally admitted, we must take it for granted 

that we are feeling the responsibilities of our 
national greatness. We belong to the greatest Em- 
pire that ever existed, we have to struggle to main- 
tain our supremacy, and we all realise that great 
earnestness of purpose is wanted in everyone. 

I wave received the following interesting letter 
from a reader in the far-off yew Republic of 
Panama, describing some of the details of the I'fe 
in that country: After seeing one of our oranges,”’ 
he says, “those which we get in the old count 
look sickly and ill. Pineapples which cost 4s. 6d. 
at Covent Garden would be rejected as dear if 
offered at 4d. We have turtle meat at 2d. per 
pound, but I admit I often sigh for the roast beef 
of home, which, like all fresh meat, is a rare com- 
modity here. We grow bananas here, and we have 
many fruits, but we do not have much choice in 
the way of green vegetables. Our day and night 
are about equal, say from six to six, and the sun 
rises and sets quickly; that is all right, but you 
get a headache if you don’t rise before the sun gets 


am doing! 


following, who 


guaran’ 

tion Limitep, 86 to 44 nag age 
whom notice of claims, under following 
sent within seven days to the above address. 
applicable to passenger trains in 


Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 
i pai 


ecason 
rallu ay sorting vans, a 


Wan ENDING 
Nov. 10, 1904. 


injurious in warm or | BRISTOL TAKES THE SIXTH MOTOR-BICYCLE. 


Tun magnificent £50 Mdtor-Bicycle offered bas been 


won by 


Mr. JOHN C. HARVEY, 
SS William Street, 
: Totterdowa, Bristol. 

A 215 15s. Bicycle has been sent to each of the 
his witnesses : 
Mr. 1 17 St. Paul's Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
Mr. Bennett, 1 Dowry Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Mr. F. E. Boucher, 22 Southampton Parade, Clifton, Bristol, 


22 —— . ——½ 
out of bed and you have traces of it all through 


the day. The air is so clear that you can see an 
island ten miles off as easily as if it were within a 
couple of miles, and this upsets all your ideas of 
distance when you come here. Of course, there 
are drawbacks; malarial fever often attacks me, 
and the other night, as I turned down the bed- 
clothes preparatory to turning in, I found that a 
snake had preceded me. We don’t have any win- 
dows here, which saves a lot of labour. The negrocs 
are very willing and simple. In spite of the draw- 
backs, I like the life of the tropics, and have no 
desire to return to Britain to live.“ 
This raises a question as to sh people who emigrate 
to tropical countries are in . ages to return to 
the old country to settle. e following letter 
from a Costa Rican reader clears up the point: 
“What attracts the white man in these parts,” 
he states, “is the fact that he is a somebody! 
The blacks and = storekee “ig * 
upon him as a superior ng, especially if he 
holds a good ri I have known 1 youn 
Britisher, in charge of a banana plantation, regard 

as a kind of demi-god; the negroes would come to 
him to arbitrate between them and their wives 
after a family squabble, and he has talked to them 
like children, and they have cried like infants. 
We are superior beings here, and that tickles our 
vanity; we home, and we are mere units in a 
multitude of people, no better than any one of 
them. We like to return to the place where we are 
Royalties! Why, that young Britisher had a per- 
fectly Imperial reception from the negroes when 
he returned from a visit home a month ago!” 


ar ce INSURANCE 
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485 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 


and one of £1,000. 


holds good for any number of claims te 


This Insurance 
the extent of £1,000—not for one only. £1,000 specially 


tee] by Tux Oczan ACCIDENT AXD GUARANTEE ComPora- 
„ London, E. C., to 
conditions, must be 
Insurance ticket, 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
the above Corporation to the legal 
6 of any person killed 


to the train in which 1 
ticket-bearing ssenger (nclading 
8 a Is 


£1,000 


1! servants’ leer 
{time of such accident, had in his, or her, jon, nsurance 
is page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, 
usual written in ink or pencil, on the provided at 
ths foot. This paper may be left at his, or her. of abode, 80 


as pou is sig . 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be pald to the legal 
rson injured, id death result from 
r mouths thereafter, and that 


the 
way accident in the United Ki dom, 
aceident 1 any train in which ? he or 


given to Tun OCEAN ACCIDENT’ AND GUARANTES Corporati 
5 % t London, E. C., within seven days 


2 
i 
1 
i 


Id to whomescret the Editor 


of Pearson's Weekly may decide the Next-of-k! any cyclist 
who meets his death whi a cycle, 
wided th: An sue his, of 
r, the Insurance Cou on this page, paper in 
which it with his, her, usual U tten in ink of 
1 on the prov at the f. and h fe | 
within Lt four hours thereafter, and that notice was gives 
such accident to the said ration at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
Place of Abocde. so long as the coupon fs siened. 
Su’ a twelve-months’ subdscriptica 
S 
veor |: sign the — or * on reon. 
. . 


The above conditions are the essence of the contract, 
insurance holds good for the current w 


Ae the ‘holder to the it of, and Nubject tc 1 “f io — 
of the “Ocea 1 Accident . . % e . Ack 


Rarchase of this eh Js,sdmitted to bei r 
of a Premium under Sect. the the A be 
@een u the office of this 10 5 & pi one Ne 
person can recover on more one Coupon Ticket of this paper is 

the same 

Er eee ee · . · i · . · . ere 5 


Avaliable trom & N., Thurséas, November Ard, 1904, aatil 
midaight, , November I1th, 1904. 
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Noto. A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Is Yours a Musical Home? 


Then you should have a Gramophone. 
The Gramophone is a musical instrument 
| which brings into your own home the 
| best music of the world. 


Madame ADELINA PATTI says: 


singing in my saloons. I never heard 
anything to equal it.” 


Mr. EDWARD LLOYD says: . 
“It reproduces the human voice to 
such perfection that in listening to the “I am absolutely satisfied with the 
records of Caruso, Plangon, &c., it seemed records, and am content that future 
to me as if those artistes were actually ms generations should judge my voice by 


the Gramophone.” 
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This ‘Trade Mark appears 
om every Gramophone and 
Gramophone Record. 


This Trade Mark appears 
on every Gramophone and 
Gramophone Record. 


Gramophones are sold to suit all pockets. 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


Monarch 
Junior, 


£5 10s. 


GRAMOPHONES from 30/- to £25. 


12,000 RECORDS IN OUR CATALOGUES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Onu wey 2 55 


_ COUPON: | The Gramophone & Typewriter Ltd. Eaeseee = 


wd aden of god edo 21 City Road, London, E.C. 


Gramophones who 7 5 aire . 
ace [oe And at Berlin, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, 


Lisbon, Calcutta, Barcelona, 7 Shortmarket St., Cape Town. 


Out eut above and send It to us, ‘ 


a respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY " Ofiices, HENRIETTA STREET, oa 190. N 
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(100,000 BEAUTIFUL RUGS 
averd e GRAPE-NUTS have 


= ie oe about double the energy- 

es producing power of any 
: food on earth. Analysis 
by the Canadian Govern- “ss 


Sazes; 
33, 
40, 

42 in. 


A 

259 87 2 ant 6 ment proves this. 
i GRAPE-NUTS require 
ü 1 WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. no_cooking, keep. indefin- 
5 ‘i itely, and have a delicate, 


BEE 00 f 


will make you F 


Sweet, crisp flavour. 
- nore Require NO COOKING. 
‘SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 7°. PER PACKET. 


energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have 8 
yeats without the publication al cog gore Parents recommend them to 
their children: friends recommend them another, and 

_ . BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND D THEMSELVES. 
8 75 — IPOOD PLP 
-*. 6,000,000 BOXES-SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS .BEECHAM, St: Helens, Lanc., and 
= sold everywhere in boxes price 1/14 (56 pills) & 27 (168 pills. 


You can’t keep a@ strong brain down, ard Grape-Nu. 
food eaten in place of porridge, makes strong brains, for 
the brain waking and rebuilding elements are there, and 
“the facts will come out in an undeniable form after v trial 
of the famous food. 


Truth and Soundness 


These are prominent amongst the many admirable features of 
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“White Label” „ 
WHISKY V 


The Chosen Beverage of Connoisseurs 


Remarkable for the exquisite refinement of flavour, which betokens a genuine, wholesome 
spirit, distilled from high-grade materials by the ancient: en ph. 


Developed. by Great A » 


Purity Proved by Eminent en 8 
RECOMMENDED BY pocrors . 5 
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